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<■<■  JESUS  in  a  Wheat  Field"  is  the 

I   title    of    the    painting    selected 

■f    for    this    month's    cover.    It    is 

from  the  brush  (;f  Josef  Unterberger. 

Unterberger  portrays  his  charac- 
ters boldly  and  c'early,  achieving  a 
particularly  life-like  qua'ity.  An- 
I  ther  of  his  works  is  called  "The 
Holy  Family  at  Home."  He  was 
born  at  Rome  on  lulv  20,  1776  and 
died  there   Oct.   26,    1846. 

The  New  Testament  writers, 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke,  say  that 
Jesus  and  His  Apostles  \valked 
through  "corn  fields,"  According  to 
Harper's  Bihlc  Dictionarij,  and 
others,  "corn"  was  the  general  tenn 
for  any  of  the  cereal  grains.  In  some 
areas    it    is    still    used    in    this    sense. 

Because  wheat  is  almost  the  only 
grain  that  threshes  cleanly  and  easily 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  we 
may  assume,  with  the  artist,  that 
the   grain   was   wheat. 

It  was  (.n  this  occasion  that  Jesus 
uttered  two  vitally  important  state- 
ments: ( 1 )  "The  sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sab- 
bath," and  ( 2 )  "Therefore  the  Son 
of  man  is  Lord  also  of  the  sabbath." 
(Mark   2:27,    28.) 

For  a  further  application  of  the 
lessons  to  be  gleaned  froiu  Jesus' 
walk  through  the  grain  field  >:  read 
the  back  cover  article  by  Wendell 
J.   Ashton. 
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THE  MIRACLE 

of  the 

RESURRECTION 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  O.  McKAY'S   PAGE 


"Wherefore  of  these  men  ... 

".  .  .  Must  one  be  ordained  to  he  a  witness  with  us 
of  his  resurrection." 

-Acts  1:21,  22. 

THE  greatest  of  all  miracles  is  Christ's  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  Professed  followers  of  the  Risen 
Lord  are  celebrating  at  Eastertime,  in  form  at 
least,  this  great  miracle.  There  are  many  people  who 
reject  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.  They 
believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  in  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  but  do  not  believe  in  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion nor  in  His  literal  resurrection  from  the  grave; 
yet,  this  latter  fact  was  the  very  foundation  of  the 
early  Christian  church. 

The  passage  of  scripture  quoted  above  is  accepted 
as  being  the  testimony  of  Peter,  the  chief  apostle,  on 
the  occasion  when  the  11  had  met  to  choose  one  to 
take  the  place  of  Judas  Iscariot.  It  always  interests 
me  to  study  about  the  class  of  men  who  surrounded 
the  apostles  at  that  time,  from  whom  the  apostles 
chose  this  special  witness.  They  were  men  who  had 
been  "witnesses"  of  the  resurrection.  Only  such  a  one 
was  considered  eligible  and  worthy  to  be  chosen  one 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

We  read  further: 

"This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all 
are  witnesses. 

"Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted, 
and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now 
see  and  hear."  {Acts  2:32-33.) 

We  continue  with  Peter: 

"Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words;  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by 
miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
liim  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know: 

"Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain: 

"Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the 
pains  of  deatb:  .  .  ."  (Acts  2:22-24.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  question  about  the 


reality  of  Christ's  resurrection  in  Peter's  mind  when 
he  spoke  to  the  very  men,  some  of  whom  at  least  had 
been  witnesses  of  Jesus'  death.  Prior  to  this,  Peter 
had  declared  to  the  eleven  that  we  must  choose  from 
among  those  who  are  such  witnesses,  one  who  will 
stand  by  us  as  an  eye  witness  of  the  Lord's  resurrection. 

There  is  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Acts  are  concerned,  that  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  reality.  No  Christian  can  read 
them  without  being  convinced  that  these  early  apostles 
were  firmly  convinced  that  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  was  real.  Jesus,  their  Lord,  was  as  real  to  them 
after  His  resurrection  as  He  had  been  prior  to  His 
crucifixion,  a  man  among  them,  though  divine. 

Later  another  man  testified  to  the  same  thing.  He 
was  Paul,  known  as  Saul  of  Tarsus.  In  his  early  life 
Saul  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  had  risen  from 
the  dead.  When  he  was  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel, 
studying  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  he  undoubtedly 
would  have  ridiculed  the  idea.  To  that  extent,  Paul 
was  a  modernist  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Just  before  his  conversion,  he  not  only  ridiculed 
the  idea,  but  secured  papers  that  authorized  him  to 
punish  all  who  did  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Yet  Paul  was  a  Pharisee,  which  sect  believed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  resurrection.  However,  there  came  a 
wonderful  change  in  this  persecutor's  life.  This  same 
Jesus  who  had  been  crucified,  and  who  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  appeared  to  Saul  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Damascus  with  papers  in  his  pocket  to  arrest  the 
Saints  who  dwelt  in  that  old  city. 

"And  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying 
unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me? 

"And  he  said,  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest:  it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 

"And  he  trembling  and  astonished  said,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him.  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be 
told  thee  what  thou  must  do."    {Acts  9:4-6.) 

Later  Paul  wrote  that  testimony,  and  we  have  it 
today  as  the  oldest,  authentic  written  record  testifying 
to  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  first  epistle  to   the  Corinthians  we  find  a 
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wonderful   array   of  testimony   to   the   reality   of   the 
resurrection  of  Jesus   Christ. 

"For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I 
also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures; 

"And  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again 
the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures: 

"And  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the 
twelve : 

"After  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain 
unto  diis  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 

"After  that,  he  was  seen  of  James;  then  of  all  the 
apostles. 

"And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one 
born  out  of  due  time. 

"For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  that  am  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God."  (I  Corinthians  15:3-9.) 

To  me  the  testimonies  of  these  men  mean  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  Jesus  Christ— who  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary;  who  preached  the  Gospel  after  His 
own  name;  who  sought  the  lost  ones;  whose  life  as  we 
know  it,  even  from  the  fragmentary  accounts  thereof, 
is  an  inspiration  and  has  been  an  inspiration  to  millions 
for  two  thousand  years;  who  was  crucified  in  ignominy; 
and  who  was  buried— that  this  same  Jesus  Christ  arose 
from  the  grave  literally,  and  that  the  early  Christian 
Church  was  founded  upon  that  divine  fact. 

A  Comforting  Message 

Marvelous  miracle  it  is!  But,  oh,  what  a  message 
to  your  soul  and  to  mine!  If  He,  Lord  and  Savior, 
conquered  death  after  having  taken  upon  Himself 
mortality,  then  we  have  the  divine  assurance  that  our 


spirits  transcend  death.  We  have  the  assurance  that 
our  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before,  now  live,  for 
death  cannot  touch  the  offspring  of  God,  the  spirit 
which  is  divine.  What  we  call  death,  Jesus  referred 
to  as  sleep. 

"Lazarus  sleeps,"  He  said  to  His  disciples.  "The 
damsel  sleepeth,"  were  His  comforting  words  to  the 
bereaved  and  sorrowing  parents  of  a  little  girl.  Indeed, 
to  the  Savior  of  the  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
death— only  life— eternal  life.  Truly  He  could  say,  "I 
am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he  that  belie veth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  .  .  ."  (John 
11:25.) 

A  Latter-day  Witness 

The  latter-day  witness  is  this:  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  resurrected  Lord,  appeared  by  the  side  of  His 
Eternal  Father  who  introduced  Him  in  this  dispensa- 
tion as  follows:  "This  is  my  Beloved  Son,  hear  Him." 
As  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Meridian  of  Time  was 
founded  upon  the  reality  of  the  Living  Christ  —  not 
merely  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Teacher  —  so 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  age  was  founded  upon 
the  reality  of  Christ's  existence  and  upon  the  reality 
of  His  appearance  in  this  dispensation  to  the  earnest, 
seeking  boy,  Joseph  Smith. 

Since  Christ  lived  after  death,  so  shall  all  men,  each 
one  taking  that  place  in  the  next  world  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted.  Since  love  is  as  eternal  as  life,  the  message 
of  the  resurrection  is  the  most  comforting,  the  most 
glorious  ever  given  to  man;  for  when  death  takes  a 
loved  one  from  us,  we  can  look  with  assurance  into 
the  open  grave  and  say,  "He  is  not  here:  for  he  is 
risen."  (Matthew  28:6.) 
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By  Mary  Hemingway 
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"Chanty  suffereth  long,  and  is 
kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity 
vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up." 

—I  Corinthians  13:4. 


WHEN    they   fill    out    their    in- 
come-tax   forms    this    month 
[or  next],  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans  will    consider  what   they   can 
list  in  the   column   of  "Deductions 
for  Charitable  Contributions." 

But  the  most  important  charities 
are  not  deductible  from  income  tax. 
These  are  the  charities  not  of  dol- 
lars but  of  the  private  heart,  the 
quick,  kind  words  or  gestures  of 
Christian  living.    We   all  have   the 


obligation  to  contribute  them  con- 
stantly, no  matter  what  handsome 
sums  or  conscientious  work  we  do- 
note  to  our  great  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

In  Paul's  letter  to  the  people  of 
Corinth,  Greece,  written  nearly 
2,000  years  ago,  he  attributes  16 
separate  qualities  to  charity  [I  Cor- 
inthians 13.]  It  seems  to  me  the 
verse  above  defines  the  charities  of 
the  heart  which  we  need  the  most. 

It  may  be  easier,  when  we  can  af- 
ford it,  to  write  a  check  than  it  is 
to  give  of  ourselves,  our  time, 
thought,  or  sympathy,  to  others.  It 
is  often  easier  to  do  without  some 
material  thing,  in  order  to  give  away 


its  money  value,  than  to  give  spon- 
taneously our  patience,  kindness  or 
love.  It  may  be  easier  to  help  with 
a  Church  supper  or  a  benefit  ball 
than  to  put  aside  envy  and  be  glad 
of  a  competitor's  success;  and  al- 
most any  sort  of  public  generosity  is 
simpler  than  it  is  to  keep  a  check- 
rein  on  our  private  tendencies  to 
vaunt  ourselves  and  our  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  charities  of  the  private  heart 
are  seldom  easy.  But  they  are  gifts 
which  no  one  can  be  too  poor  to 
offer  or  too  proud  to  receive. 


'Reprinted  from  This  Week  Magazine. 
Copyright  1955,  United  Newspapers  Magazine 
Corporation. 
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Our  Prophets  and  Principles" 


By  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


THIS  humble  volume  is  offered 
by  The  Instructor  as  a  memor- 
ial to  our  beloved  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  to  the  principles  of 
life  and  salvation  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing,  to  the  13 
terse,  succinct  statements  of  belief 
he  wrote— our  Articles  of  Faith  — 
and  to  the  15  living  men,  called  and 
sustained  as  prophets  of  God,  who 
have  written  essays  on  each  of  these 
articles.  These  essays  have  appeared 
in  The  Instructor  during  this  sesqui- 
centennial  year  of  Joseph  Smith's 
birth. 

When  a  youth  of  14  prays  to  his 
Father  in  heaven  in  such  very  great 
faith  and  earnestness  that  God  the 
Eternal  Father  and  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  appear  to  him  and  talk  with 
him  face  to  face  as  one  man  talks 
to  another,  it  is  altogether  fitting 
that  such  a  memorial  as  this  be 
placed  in  every  Latter-day  Saint 
home  throughout  the  land  as  a  re- 
minder of  that  outstanding   fact. 

Promises  in  Visions  Fulfilled 

Joseph  Smith  did  heed  the  teach- 
ings and  admonitions  of  his  first 
and  subsequent  visions.  The  prom- 
ises in  them  were  all  fulfilled  in 
the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  restoration  of  the  priest- 
hood, organization  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  reception  of  a  multitude  of  rev- 
elations pertaining  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Church,  its  people,  and  the 
standards  by  which  adherents  of 
the  Church  should  live  in  order  to 
lead  the  fullest  of  lives"  here  in 
mortality  and  be  exalted  in  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  God. 

This  book  contains  the  names  of 
all  members  of  First  Presidencies, 
Apostles  and  Patriarchs  to  the 
Church  from  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church  to  the  present 
time.  It  contains  a  capsule  biography 
of  each  as  well  as  of  the  ancient 
apostles.  It  contains  also  a  brief  ap- 
praisal of  our  martyred  prophet  by 
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each  of  the  presidents  of  the  Church 
since  Joseph  Smith.  It  also  includes 
15  brief  essays— one  on  each  of  the 
13  Articles  of  Faith,  one  on  their 
origin  and  a  final  one  on  their  im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  members  of  the 
Church.  There  is  with  each  of  the 
15  essays  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
and  a  portrait  of  each  of  these  15 
prophets. 

Our  Articles  of  Faith 

What  are  our  Articles  of  Faith? 

In  1842,  at  the  request  of  Joseph 
Wentworth,  publisher  of  the  Chica- 
go Democrat,  13  statements  of  belief 
were  penned  by  Joseph  Smith  as 
part  of  a  short  history  of  the  Church. 
One  of  the  15  writers  in  the  book, 
Elder  George  Q.  Morris,  has  given 
a  brief  account  of  their  origin. 

The  first  Article  of  Faith  is  treat- 
ed by  President  Stephen  L  Richards. 
It  gives  in  President  Richards'  ini- 
mitable style  the  significance  of  this 
First  Article.  President  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  treats  the  Second  Article 
of  Faith  giving  us  in  a  most  schol- 
arly fashion  the  significance  of  that 
article.  Next  follow  each  of  the  re- 
maining articles,  each  by  an  inspired 
quorum  member.  Each  is  full  of 
meaty  things  to  remember  and  pon- 
der. Each  essay  stresses  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  article  treated. 

Also,  President  David  O.  McKay 
has  given  a  beautiful  dissertation  on 
the  effect  of  these  13  Articles  of 
Faith  upon  lives  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints. 

As  this  memorial  on  Our  Prophets 
and  Principles  finds  its  way  into  the 
homes  of  members  of  the  Church, 
members  of  the  General  Board  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
and  the  entire  Instructor  committee 
and  staff  hope  that  it  will  serve  as 
a  constant  and  useful  reminder  of 
these  significant  oracles.  They  hope 
that  the  memory  of  our  martyred 
Prophet  will  be  continually  refreshed 
because  of  it.   They  hope  that  chil- 


dren as  they  gather  around  their  fire- 
sides with  their  parents  on  home 
nights  may  get  better  acquainted 
with  our  present  leaders  by  studying 
their  portraits  and  hearing  stories  of 
their  lives.  They  hope  that  the 
Church  works  upon  which  each  of 
the  13  Articles  is  based  will  take  on 
a  new  meaning;  that  at  each  home 
night  a  portion  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  reading  these  glorious 
scriptures. 

Among  the  Choice  References 

As  Elder  Adam  S.  Bennion  has  so 
stimulatingly  put  it  in  his  essay  on 
the  eighth  article,  "In  the  hope  that 
you  will  make  a  beginning— now- 
let  me  set  down  a  few  of  the'  refer- 
ences I  come  back  to— again  and 
again— as  among  the  choicest  read- 
ings in  all  the  realms  of  literature. 
Atid  they  have  rich  meaning  not  only 
for  time— but  for  all  eternity.  Make 
a  beginning  today."  Then  follows  a 
host  of  choice  Bible  and  Book  of 
Mormon  references  which  Elder 
Bennion  finds  it  profitable  to  read 
"again  and  again,"  each  of  which 
would  give  great  enjoyment  if  read 
at  the  family  home  night. 

The  hope  is  also  that  Sunday 
School  teachers  and  other  teachers 
will  use  this  volume  to  gain  enrich- 
ments for  their  lessons  and  get  new 
and  worth  while  points  of  view  as 
they  contemplate  the  significance  of 
these  several  articles  as  portrayed 
by  these  wonderful  men. 

All  praise  to  the  man  who  com- 
muned with  Jehovah  and  to  our 
present-day  prophets  who  are  simi- 
larly inspired! 


Order  Our  Prophets  and  Prin- 
ciples from  your  local  book 
store  now.    The  price  is  $2,50. 
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A   Gospel    teacher    of    merit,    Friedrich    Fischer 
sustains  the  Saints  of  East  Berlin  because  .  .  . 


Enthusiasm 


FROM  a  lad  with  a  speech  im- 
pediment to  an  outstanding 
teacher  is  the  story  of  Friedrich 
Fischer,  a  faithful  leader  and  recog- 
nized lecturer  who  is  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
most  divided  city  in  the  world: 
Berlin,  Germany. 

Born  in  1897  in  Selbongen,  a  large 
farm  area  now  under  Polish  control, 
Friedrich  soon  decided  to  become  a 
teacher.  Reared  of  God-fearing  par- 
ents in  a  family  of  seven,  he  attend- 
ed the  Volksschule,  lower  grade 
school,  and  became  observant  of 
characteristics  of  eflfective  teaching. 
Upon  graduation,  his  parents  were 
unable  to  finance  his  advanced  ed- 
ucation, so  he  labored  in  a  ware- 
house for  the  next  five  years. 

One  day  Friedrich  was  overcome 
with  the  feeling  that  he  must  move 
from  his  homeland.  He  left  parents, 
friends  and  his  work  for  Berlin, 
then  the  cultural  and  industrial  cen- 
ter of  Germany.  That  was  in  1918. 
Conditions  were  difficvilt  in  the  Ger- 
man States  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  World  War  and  work  was  hard 
to  find  in  the  larger  cities.  After 
months  of  unemployment  and  mis- 
fortune a  speech  defect  developed, 
and  he  could  no  longer  express  him- 
self vocally. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Fried- 
rich fell  to  his  knees  and  prayed  to 
his  Father  in  heaven,  asking  Him 
if  it  weren't  better  that  he  return 
to  his  homeland  in  Selbongen.  Fried- 
rich, having  searched  for  work  for 
months,  found  an  answer  to  his 
prayer:  a  job,  on  the  day  following 
the  pouring-out  of  his  heart  to  the 
Lord.  His  employment  did  not  re- 
quire him  to  use  vocal  organs,  yet 
he  soon  became  acquainted  with  two 
young  lady  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 
This  was  in  1918. 

Restoration  Story  Related 

As  occasion  permitted,  the  two 
members   related   the   story   of   the 
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Restoration  to  Friedrich,  gave  him 
their  youthful  but  strong  testimonies 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel, 
and  invited  him  to  Church.  After  a 
few  months  of  study  and  prepara- 
tion, he  joined  the  Church  he  knew 
to  be  true. 

On  the  day  of  his  baptism,  Fried- 
rich received  another  testimony  of 
the  workings  of  the  spirit.  As  he 
came  out  of  the  waters  of  baptism 
and  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  his  speech  impediment  was 
completely  removed. 

As  he  was  being  confirmed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  he  was  given  the 
promise  that,  if  he  would  remain 
true  to  the  Gospel  teachings  and 
keep  the^  commandments,  he  would 
become  "a  great  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord." 

Scarcely  had.  a  year  passed  before 
President  Angus  J.  Cannon  of  the 
German-Austrian  Mission  called  him 
as  a  missionary.  Friedrich  left  with 
380  Deutschemark  (then  worth 
about  $75)  in  the  pocket  of  his  only 
suit.  He  was  so  blessed  of  the  Lord 
and  helped  by  the  people  he  con- 
tacted that  he  returned  from  his 
honorable  two-year  mission  with  380 


FRIEDRICH  FISCHER 


By  Karl  A.  Keller 


Deutschemark  and  three  suits  of 
clothing.  As  promised,  he  had  be- 
come an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord. 

Returned  To  Tell  Relatives 

After  his  mission  Brother  Fischer 
returned  to  Selbongen,  his  home- 
land, to  tell  his  relatives  of  the  re- 
stored Church.  In  doing  so  he  be- 
came an  outcast  among  his  former 
friends.  Leaving  his  testimony  with 
the  farm  folk  of  Selbongen,  he  re- 
tired to  his  parents'  home  and  began 
preaching  the  Gospel  message  to 
the  children  who  ran  the  streets  of 
the  small  village. 

His  sister  had  four  children,  and 
in  her  living  room  Brother  Fischer 
began  the  first  village  Sunday 
School.  The  following  Sunday  these 
four  brought  four  of  their  friends 
thus  his  Sunday  School  grew  until 
40  were  enrolled.  When  his  sister's 
living  room  no  longer  was  large 
enough,  an  interested  man  of  the 
area  ofJFered  a  small  hall  for  their 
use  because  of  the  popularity  of  the 
Sunday  meetings.  With  the  new  hall 
came  increased  attendance  and  soon 
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80  persons  were  steady  members  of 
the  Selbongen  Sunday  School. 

Within  a  year,  Brother  Fischer 
baptized  28  investigators  into  the 
Church,  including  his  own  parents, 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  children 
of  his  original  Sunday  School  class. 
After  missionaries  had  been  sent 
to  lead  the  new  Selbongen  group, 
Brother  Fischer  returned  to  Berlin, 
thinking  his  missionary  work  for  the 
Church  had  been  completed.  He  at- 
tempted to  emigrate  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions  to  the  United  States. 
Each  time  he  was  hindered  by  a 
feeling  that  he  had  more  work  to 
do  in  his  homeland.  While  he  wait- 
ed in  Berlin,  he  married  a  member 
of  the  Church.  Two  children,  Anne- 
marie  and  Helmut,  were  bom  from 
this  happy  union. 

In  time.  Brother  Fischer  was 
called  to  lead  the  Sunday  School  in 
the  East  Branch  in  Berlin.  Later, 
mission  officers  called  him  to  pre- 
side over  the  growing  East  Branch 
for  three  years.  Following  this  he 
became  branch  president  of  the  new 
Central  Branch  of  Berlin.  Then  came 
the  difficult  years  of  World  War  II. 
Before  the  American  mission  officers 
and  missionaries  left  the  country. 
Brother  Fischer  was  set  apart  to 
preside  over  the  Berlin  district, 
where  some  2,000  members  held  to- 
gether and  remained  true  to  the 
Gospel  during  the  six  war  years. 

"Thirty-six  years  of  activity  in  the 
Church,"  says  Brother  Fischer,  "lie 
behind  me.  In  my  youth,  when  I 
knew  nothing  about  the  Church,  I 
wanted  to  find  out  for  myself  the 
existence  of  the  Almighty  and  His 
workings  among  the  children  of  men. 
I  would  have  offered  all  my  money 
to  secure  the  assurance  from  scienti- 
fic books  that  God  lives.  But  the 
offer  would  have  been  in  vain.    I 


didn't  find  a  testimony  there  in  the 
books  of  the  world. 

"But  I  found  the  assurance  in  the 
simple  testimony  of  two  office  work- 
ers, sisters  of  the  Restored  Gospel, 
the  assurance  that  He  lives  and  that 
He  is  my  Father.  I  feel  it  with  every 
fiber  of  my  being." 

Still  a  Faithful  Member 

Brother  Fischer  now  is  employed 
in  the  magistrate's  office  for  finance 
in  East  Berlin  and  is  a  lecturer  in 
political  science  at  Berlin  University 
in  East  Berlin,  where  he  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  forms  of 
government.  Still  a  faithful  member 
of  the  Church,  he  is  loved  of  the 
German  people  in  East  Berlin,  for 
he  has  taught  them  to  find  joy  in  life, 
to  seek  the  Lord  in  all  things  and 
to  remain  and  endure  under  their 
hardships.  The  youth  look  to  him 
as  a  leader,  for  he  has  taught  them 
the  ideals  of  living  faithfully  and 
ideally  in  a  world  that  requires 
much  of  our  generation. 

As  a  teacher,  enthusiasm  is  his 
motto  and  simplicity  of  explanation 
is  his  secret  for  successfully  present- 
ing a  Gospel  subject.  He  beheves 
in  the  projection  of  personality  into 
each  teaching  session.  He  is  dy- 
namic as  a  discussion  leader  and 
believes  in  making  any  gospel  sub- 
ject intelhgent  and  beautiful,  but 
he  always  keeps  a  subject  under 
consideration  on  the  fistener's  level 
and  shows  its  practicality. 

Friedrich  Fischer  has  become  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
just  as  his  blessing  said  he  would 
be.  His  dynamic  life  has  been  an 
example  of  faith  and  humility.  And 
because  his  life  was  so,  so  is  his 
teaching,  for  he  teaches  the  life  he 
lives  and  the  Gospel  he  feels  in 
his  heart. 
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THY  SACRAMENT 

(A  Sonnet  for  Easter) 

"lATE    take    Thy    sacrament.    Dear 
^^  Lord, 
With   humble    heart   and   low-bent 

head, 
We  sip  the  cup  and  eat  the  bread 
To  show  remembrance  of  Thy  word. 

We  think  of  how  in  days  of  yore 
Thou  gavest  Thy  life  on  Calvary 
That  we  might  live  forevermore, 
And  grow,  in  time,  like  unto  Thee. 

Grow  like  to  Thee!  We  lift  our  eyes 
From  lowly  earth   towards   heaven 

above 
As  if  to  learn  from  vaulted  skies 
How  we  our  worthiness  can  prove. 

Dear  Lord,  help  us  to  truly  see 
How  we  may  grow,  in  time,  like 
Thee! 

—Zara  Sabin. 


IF  I  BE  LIFTED  UP 

nPHEY  sought  to  still  his  song; 

And  bruise  his  melody; 
They  lifted  him  above  the  earth, 

And  pinned  him  to  a  tree; 

Against  the  darkening  clouds. 
His  body,  white  and  still, 

Full  of  compassion,  pity,  love, 
Was  hung  upon  the  hill. 

They  fled  before  the  storm. 

The  thunder  and  the  rain; 

They  hid  before  the  lightning's  glare 
Nor  turned  to  look  again. 

Do  they  remember  now 

His  quiet  prophecy: 
And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up. 

Will  draw  all  men  to  me. 

—Mabel  Jones  Gabbott. 


FOR  SOLO  FLIGHT 

/^UR  Father  sets  our  time  for  flight; 

He  calls  us  back  again; 
But  it  is  ours  to  chart  the  course 
We  follow  in  between. 

We  have  our  radar,  conscience, 

Our  wireless  of  prayer. 

And    runways    marked    with    living 

words 
Where  happy  landings  are. 

—Iris  W.  Schow. 
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New  Strength  from  Your  Hymnbook 


By  Alexander  Schreiner* 


IN  the  days  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Song  Book,  the  last  edi- 
tion of  which  was  in  use  for 
about  forty  years,  we  spoke  of  sing- 
ing "songs"  in  Sunday  School,  Now 
that  the  "opening  exercises"  have 
turned  into  the  "opening  worship 
service,"  we  use  the  book,  Hymns- 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  out  of  which  we  sing  the 
"hymns"  of  the  Church. 

Technically  speaking,  a  song  con- 
sists of  words  and  music  which  are 
usually  sung  for  one's  friends.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  hyinn  is  made  of 
words  and  music  of  a  sacred  nature, 
intended  for  singing  before  our 
Heavenly  Father.  A  hymn  is  di- 
rected to  Deity.  Typical  examples 
are:  "O  My  Father,"  "Great  God, 
Attend  While  Zion  Sings,"  and 
"Sweet  Is  the  Work,  My  God,  My 
King."  These  are  real  prayers  sung 
to  the  Most  High. 

Everyone  who  comes  to  worship 
in  Sunday  School  is  encouraged  to 
take  part  with  mind,  heart  and 
voice  in  the  worshiping  proceed- 
ings. We  listen  when  the  prayer 
is  said.  But  we  can  all  take  part 
with  full-throated  voice  when  the 
hymns  are  sung.  In  order  to  do 
that,  we  all  need  hymnbooks.  Many 
of  us  know  by  memory  the  first 
stanza  of  a  number  of  hymns,  but 
we  require  the  hymnbook  to  guide 
us  through  all  the  stanzas. 


Have  Sufficient  Hymnbooks 

Do  you  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  hymnbooks?  Perhaps  one  book 
for  every  two  people  will  suffice. 
However,  some  individuals  require 
a  hymnbook  for  themselves  alone, 
especially  so  in  cases  of  deficient 
eyesight.    No  amount  of  enthusiasm 


'Chairman,  Music  committee,  Deseret  Sunday 
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and  urging  can  get  a  person  to  sing 
who  is  in  need  of  a  book.  Let  us 
be  certain  then  that  there  are 
enough  books  properly  to  supply 
our  singers.  This  is  surely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  chorister  above 
anyone  else. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  need 
more  books?  You  consult  with  the 
superintendency,  and  through  them 
with  the  bishopric,  who  have  the 
supervision  of  funds  and  authority 
to  furnish  whatever  supplies  are 
needed  for  the  ward.  You  will  find 
that  these  presiding  brethren  are 
most  eager  that  congregational  sing- 
ing be  of  a  superlative  quality,  for 
they  know  that  we  can  sing  the 
Gospel  faith  and  good  cheer  into 
our  hearts  when  we  sing  in  Church. 

Suppose  you  now  have  all  the 
books  you  need.  Are  they  well  dis- 
tributed when  and  as  needed?  That 
again,  is  the  prime  business  of  the 
chorister.  While  he  may  not  do  the 
actual  distributing  of  the  books,  it 
is  he  who  is  most  interested  in  see- 
ing that  they  are  everywhere  avail- 
able when  he  directs  the  singing. 
He  supervises  the  job  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  books. 

The  nicest  time  to  check  on  this 
distribution  is  some  ten  minutes  be- 
fore the  prayer  meeting  begins. 
Don't  we  all  like  to  have  the  house 
of  the  Lord  in  readiness  before  we 
enter  it?  Then  make  everything 
ready  before  the  Saints  arrive. 
Place  the  numbers  on  the  number 
boards,  before  you  go  to  prayer 
meeting. 

We  are  told  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  delights  in  the  singing  of  His 
Saints,  that  they  are  precious  in  His 
sight.  Well,  let  us  as  choristers  treat 
them  as  being  as  precious  as  they 
really  are.  We  will  have  everything 
in  neat  readiness  for  them  when 
they  arrive  for  Sunday  School. 


Check  Condition  of  Hymnals 

Are  your  books' wearing  out?  Do 
they  need  repairing  or  replacement? 
Mr.  Chorister,  you  are  the  doctor 
who  is  in  charge  of  this  department. 
It  is  true  that  you  do  not  place  the 
order  for  new  books;  but  you  are 
the  one  who  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  superintendency,  and 
through  them  to  the  bishopric  of 
the  ward. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we 
now  have  the  finest  hymnbook  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  And  we 
have  had  some  splendid  ones  in  the 
past.  The  hymnals  up  until  the  turn 
of  the  century  contained  mostly 
words  only.  Some  also  gave  the 
melody.  They  have  been  improved 
with  each  new  issuance,  and  this 
newest  hymnbook  now  in  use,  was 
appointed  to  this  task. 

We  are  proud  of  the  contents  of 
our  hymnbook,  especially  of  the 
large  numbers  of  hymns  which  deal 
with  the  divine  mission  of  the 
Church  in  these  latter  days.  The 
hymnbook  is  approved  by  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  and 
every  step  in  its  compilation  was 
guided  and  advised  by  the  General 
Authorities  of  the  Church. 

The  membership  of  the  Church 
is  charged  with  a  tremendous  mis- 
sion among  the  children  of  the 
world,  and  we  need  all  our  finest 
hymns  to  sustain  us  in  our  duties 
and  to  help  us  rejoice  in  our  Church 
membership. 

All  this  interesting  responsibility 
and  intriguing  opportunity  lies  in 
the  lap  of  the  chorister.  What  a 
wonderful  person  you  are!  Heaven 
bless  you!  The  singing  Church  looks 
up  to  you  for  inspiring  direction. 
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More  than  lights  and  shadows,  more 
than  outlines  and  color  combina- 
tions, this  careful  artist  can  see  your 
life  and  your  faith,  for  .  .  . 


The  Story 


Is  in 


Your  Face 


By  Chase  Walker 


(Painting  ^'Freedom  of  Speech' 
is  by  Norman  Rockwell 


HOW  does  Norman  Rockwell  breathe  such  vibrant 
life  into  his  paintings  of  everyday  people?  One 
key  to  it  lies  in  this  statement: 

"What  you  are  inside  shows  in  your  face,"  said  the 
famous  artist.  "Your  eyes,  sooner  or  later,  become  the 
mirror  of  your  soul." 

Part  '  of  Rockwell's  success  must  undeniably  be 
credited  to  the  people  who  have  posed  for  him.  He 
has  depicted  their  stories  in  more  than  300  Saturday 
Evening  Post  covers.  They  were  his  friends,  his  neigh- 
bors, whose  lives  he  shared  for  many  years  while  he 
resided  in  Arlington,  Vermont;  now  they  are  the  people 
who  fill  his  days  at  his  new  home  at  Stockbridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

They  are  people  who  have  lived  full  lives.  They 
have  known  hardships  and  heartaches,  failures  and 
poverty,  shattered  hopes  and  faded  dreams;  also  tri- 
umphs, loves,  birth,  death,  great  hopes  and  plans. 
But  they  never  cast  aside  their  faith  in  God's  designs. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  individuals  who 
have  lost  their  faith,"  Rockwell  said  recently.  "I 
could  sketch  the  outline  of  their  faces,  but  the  inner 
glow  that  gives  them  character  would  be  missing." 

He  picked  up  a  magazine  and  turned  to  the  picture 
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of  a  teen-ager  who  had  become  involved  in  a  brutal 
murder.  "Look  at  that  face,"  Rockwell  said.  "Do  you 
remember  the  story  of  the  pious  young  man  who  had 
posed  for  the  figure  of  Christ  in  da  Vinci's  "The  Last 
Supper,"  and  then,  after  falling  into  a  corrupt  life,  was 
later  able  to  pose  for  Judas?  His  decay  was  evident 
in  his  face."  Rockwell  stared  at  the  magazine  picture 
again.  "Who  knows  but  what  the  same  thing  happened 
to  this  youngster?  There  is  little  godliness  in  his 
face." 

But  there  certainly  was  godliness  in  the  faces  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  posed  for  Rockwell's 
"Freedom  of  Worship."  Among  the  models,  one  woman 
had  struggled  for  years  to  raise,  practically  without  help 
from  anyone,  her  nine  children.  Another  woman  had 
recently  been  widowed.  One  of  the  men  had  suffered 
a  serious  business  failure.  Another  had  lost  a  son  in 
the  war. 

As  they  waited  in  his  studio  for  Rockwell  to  tell 
them  how  to  pose,  he  instructed  simply:  "Just  go 
ahead  and  pray."  They  did,  each  in  his  or  her  own  way 
—the  freedom  which  the  painting  implies.  Out  of  the 
prayers  came  a  majesty  which  inspired  one  art  critic 
to  say:   "The  faces  are  biblical." 

"They  are  people,"  Rockwell  says,  "with  a  posi- 
tive approach  to  life.    Because  of  their  inner  strength. 
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they  derived  dignity  from  suffering  that  might  have 
destroyed  weaker  souls." 

Rockwell  himself  once  faced  a  similar  test.  During 
a  July  night  in  1943  fire  destroyed  his  studio.  Price- 
less original  paintings  were  lost;  costumes  and  an- 
tiques-used in  "period"  pictures-were  ruined;  files, 
notes,  records  were  burned  to  ashes. 

Neighbors,  attracted  by  the  fire,  studied  Rockwell 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes.  A  life's  work  was  going 
up  in  flames. 

Rockwell  stood  watching,  a  tall,  thin  figure  silhouet- 
ted against  the  orange  brightness;  his  sensitive  features 
were  composed. 

Suddenly  he  went  into  the  house,  checked  first  to 
see  that  his  three  sons,  watching  the  fire  excitedly 
from  a  window,  were  all  right,  then  picked  up  a 
pencil  and  pad  and  returned  outdoors.  During  the 
next  hour  he  busied  himself  sketching  the  firemen  at 
work. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  artist  drove  to  New 
York  to  buy  new  equipment.  Home  again,  he  went  to 
work.    He   never  looked  back. 

Rockwell  has  never  looked  back.  At  21,  he  had 
sold  his  first  Post  cover.  Each  passing  year  brought 
keener  perception  to  his  work,  until  now  he  is  the 
leader  of  American  illustrators.  At  60,  he  has  the 
same  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  in  his  teens  when  he 
opened  his  first  studio  in  Greenwich  Village. 

Though  born  and  raised  in  New  York  City,  Rock- 
well has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  small  towns.  "City 


dwellers,"  he  says,  "are  too  anxious  to  impress  each 
other,  and  so  most  of  them  assume  veneers,  which 
sooner  or  later  make  them  look  alike.  Small  town  peo- 
ple, knowing  each  other  so  well,  have  no  need  to  pre- 
tend, and  so  their  individual  characters  appear  in 
their  faces  easily  and  honestly." 

Rockwell's  character  shows  in  his  face.  Friendli- 
ness quickly  lights  his  alert  eyes;  sincerity  brings  quiet 
frowns  as  he  talks  intently  of  his  many  interests.  Family 
love  evidences  itself  in  the  keen  enjoyment  he  has 
sitting  at  home  with  his  wife,  Mary,  a  former  school- 
teacher, and  his  three  sons,  now  college  students,  as 
they  discuss  books,  art,  and  people. 

He  vividly  remembers  the  elderly  woman  he  once 
observed  saying  grace  before  eating  lunch  in  a  diner. 
Other  diners  looked  at  her  respectfully,  Rockwell 
painted  her. 

"She  had  lost  her  husband  just  a  short  time  before," 
said  Rockwell.  "Everybody  in  town  knew  it,  and 
we  all. saw  the  unquestioning  faith  with  which  she 
accepted  her  sorrow." 

It  was  3:00  a.m.  back  in  1943  when  Norman  Rock- 
well sat  upright  in  bed,  a  clearly  shaped  plan  in  mind 
for  painting  what  was  to  be  his  masterpiece,  the  "Four 
Freedoms."  The  idea  sprang  from  his  belief  that 
victory  in  war  would  not  be  worth  while  unless  peo- 
ple understood  the  basic  rights  and  responsibihties 
of  free  men. 

"Eternal  truths  are  always  vivid,"  says  Rockwell, 
"but  there  are  times  when  we  must  all  be  reminded 
of  them." 


Core  of  the  Church 


IJE  was  a  shy,  thin  little  man.    He  walked  gingerly 
down  Salt  Lake  City's  Main  Street  even  though 
he  was  well  into  his  eighties. 

Behind  him  were  years  of  unusual  experience.  He 
was  born  in  Kattenhochstadt,  Bavaria,  in  Germany. 
It  was  in  1870,  the  year  Prussia  defeated  France,  when 
Germany  became  a  united  empire. 

While  still  a  youth,  this  man  -  John  Christian 
Schreiner— built  two  large  apartments  in  Nuremberg, 
Germany.  One  still  bears  his  initials  on  the  large  iron 
entrance  portal. 

He  and  his  wife,  Margaret,  had  seven  children. 

Then  one  day  Mormon  missionaries  called  at  his 
home.  They  carried  a  message  that  struck  deep  in 
his  soul.  John  Christian  Schreiner  joined  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  His  home  became 
the  gathering  place  for  the  Nuremberg  branch  of  the 
Church.  Sunday  School  and  other  meetings  were  held 
there.  One  room  was  maintained  exclusively  for  mis- 
sionaries; the  district  president  usually  stayed  there; 
district  records  were  kept  there. 

In  1912  Brother  Schreiner  took  his  family  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  did  woodwork  for  renovations  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple,  and  for  new  temples  in  Arizona, 
Hawaii,  and  Canada.  He  built  three  scale  models  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple  and  one  of  the  Tabernacle 
which  were  displayed  in  various  Church  museums. 

Since  his  retirement  ten  years  ago,  he  has  done 
temple  work-more  than  1,100  endowments  for  the 
dead! 


Surrounded  by  members  of  his  family  and  Swiss-German  mission- 
aries,  is   John    Christian   Schreiner   of   Nuremberg,    Germany."* 

Seven  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  have  filled'  missions 
for  the  Church. 

One  son,  Alexander,  when  only  five  years  old, 
caught  the  urge  some  day  to  play  the  accompaniment 
at  Church  meetings-as  he  sat  beside  the  family  piano 
in  the  branch  meetings  in  his  father's  Nuremberg 
home.  At  eight,  Alexander  was  an  organist  in  the 
branch.  Today  he  is  known  throughout  Europe  and 
America  as  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  Organist. 

John  Christian  Schreiner's  earthly  toil  ended  on 
Dec.  15,  1955. 

His  life  was  typical  of  many  others  who  have 
caught  the  Gospel's  inspiration  and  have  devoted  their 
lives  untiringly  to  building  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.   It  is  such  lives  that  are  the  core  of  the  Church 

-W.  J.  A. 

'Seated  beside  his  father  is  young  Alexander  Schreiner;  his  mother 
and  two  sisters,  Emma  and  Hildegard,  are  in  the  back  seat  with  bearded 
Conference  President  WilHam  L.  Hanson.  Mission  President  Thomas  E 
McKay  is  seated  on  the  extreme  right  in  the  car.  Standing  on  the  far  side 
of  the  car  are  Elders  J.  W.  Murray  and  Serge  Ballif,  Jr.,  on  the  left  and 
right  sides.    The  elder  in  the  middle  is  not  known. 
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CONGRESSMAN  H.  ALDOUS  DIXON 
'It  gave  ine  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  Lord. 


JUST  before  leaving  Utah  last  Christmas  time  a  friend 
and  I  had  been  visiting  with  a  prominent  official 
of  the  Church.  As  we  left  him,  this  friend  said  to  me: 
"I  love  that  man.  I  don't  know  exactly  why,  but  may- 
be it's  because  I  think  more  of  myself  when  I'm  with 
him." 

I  love  Sunday  School!  It's  hard  to  tell  in  a  few 
words  exactly  why,  but  one  of  the  reasons  is  definitely 
because  I  think  more  of  myself  when  I  am  in  Sunday 
School,  and  especially  when  I  am  absorbed  in  Sunday 
School  work.  The  same  reason  in  reverse  is  that 
when  I  don't  go  to  Sunday  School,  I  do  not  think  as 
much  of  myself  as  when  I  attend. 

My  affection  for  Sunday  School  is  like  Shakespeare's 
description  of  a  beautiful  woman:  "Age  cannot  wither 
her  nor  custom  dim  her  infinite  variety." 

The  longer  I  go  to  Sunday  School  the  more  I  love 
it.  Everytime  I  attend  Sunday  School  or  even  think 
of  it,  I  have  the  same  feeling  as  I  do  when  the  flag 
goes  by— I  want  to  take  off  my  hat  and  stand  at  re- 
spectful attention. 

You  can  see  from  what  I  have  said  that  Sunday 
School  has   affected  my  life   in   many   favorable   and 


What  the  Sunday 

School  Has  Done 

for  Me 


By  H.  AJdous  Dixon 


pleasant  ways  because  psychologists  tell  us  that  satis- 
fying experiences  tend  to  be  repeated  and  annoying 
experiences  tend  to  be  avoided.  This  is  the  important 
law  of  effect. 

Sunday  School  always  gave  me  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity as  a  child.  I  can  remember  now  how  terrified 
I  used  to  become  over  things  which  did  not  alarm 
adults  in  the  least.  Tragedy  stalks  the  lives  of  the 
children  of  today  possibly  more  than  it  did  the  children 
of  yesterday,  because  added  to  all  the  other  old-fash- 
ioned fears  we  now  have  a  general  and  universal  fear: 
"When  are  we  going  to  be  blown  up?" 

Insecurity  accounts  for  an  astounding  amount  of 
neurosis  in  children  and  even  in  adults.  Sunday  School 
helped  to  give  me  a  feeling  of  complete  security  in 
the  Lord  and  in  his  servants.  To  that  environment 
and  my  home  I  owe  a  debt  for  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  in  life— the  blessing  of  being  a  happy  adult. 

Parents  sometimes  make  blunders;  but  in  spite  of 
all  of  these  blunders,  if  we  make  our  children  feel 
that  they  are  deeply  and  wholeheartedly  loved  and 
secure,  the  chances  are  very  good  that  they  will  grow 
to  become  stable  individuals.  My  home  and  my  Sun- 
day School  gave  me  affection  and  security  in  abund- 
ance. I  am  concerned  almost  above  all  else  to  pass 
on  this  blessing  to  my  children  and  to  my  grand- 
children. 


ABOUT  THE  AUTHOR 
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r)RAYER  will  keep  a  person  from  CALVATION   is   a  process,  not   a 

sin,  just  as  sin  will  keep  a  person  destination;  it  is  not  a  goal,  but 

from  prayer.  an  eternal  journey  toward  a  goal 

—Pres.  Brigham  Young. 


—Elder  Hugh  B.  Brown. 


\/0\J  will  find  the  key  to  success 
under  the  alarm  clock. 

—Benjamin  Franklin. 
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The  always-pleasant  Mormon  guides 


impressed    over    half-a-million     Los 


Angeles  Temple  visiors  to  say,  .  .  . 
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Felt  So 
Welcome" 


By  Audrey  Redding 


THE  largest  temple  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  has  been  dedicated. 

President  David  O,  McKay  pro- 
nounced the  Los  Angeles  Temple 
dedicatory  prayer  during  four  days 
of  sacred  services  from  March  11 
to  14.  Dedicatory  services  followed 
51  days  of  public  showing  of  the 
edifice,  which  attracted  662,361 
visitors.  An  additional  50,000  Latter- 
day  Saints  attended  dedicatory  serv- 
ices. 

Emotions  were  stirred  with  a  gi- 
gantic spiritual  spoon  which  reached 
deep  into  the  innermost  feelings  of 
those  who  walked  silently  through 
the  majestic  halls  and  muraled  rooms 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Temple  during 
the  public  tours. 

Tears  were  close  to  the  surface 
as  humble  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  drank  in  the  glorious  color,  form 
and  line  of  appointments  in  that 
wondrous  building. 

Helpfulness  Inspired  Praise 

Man's  response  to  beauty  is  a  mov- 
ing thing  to  see,  as  can  be  testified 
by  the  hundreds  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
who  served  as  guides  and  hosts  while 
the  temple  was  open  to  the  public. 
Almost  as  impressive  as  the  temple 
itself  were  the  sweet-faced  Mormon 
women  who  were  stationed  at  vari- 
ous points  throughout  the  building. 
Their  smiles  and  the  helpfulness  of 
the  guides  inspired  many  letters  of 
praise  and  thanks  from  visitors  who 
said,   "We   felt   so   welcome!" 


These  visitors  lined  up  four  abreast,  have  yet  several  blocks  to  go  before  entering  the 
Bureau  of  Information  and  its  sheltered  passageway  into  the  temple  proper.  As  many 
as  22,384   people  were   escorted  through   our   Los  Angeles   Temple   in   a  single   day. 


Every  visitor  had  a  favorite  room. 

The  Garden  Room,  painted  by 
Edward  Grigware  of  Cody,  Wyo., 
seemed  to  remind  each  viewer  of  all 
the  lovely  spots  on  earth  he  loved 
the  most.  World  travelers  saw  the 
beauties  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  of  a 
Japanese  hillside,  of  an  Italian  lake, 
or  of  a  rainswept  forest  in  the  Pacific 
Isles.  The  Garden  creatures,  like 
the  spotless  lamb  frolicking  beside 
a  lioness  and  her  cub  and  the  pink 
cloud  of  flamingoes,  helped  to  create 
the  peace  and  purity  of  that  match- 
less garden. 

"My  favorite  was  the  Celestial 
Room,"  said  thousands.  "It  is  per- 
fection. The  feeling  of  great  space, 
the  calm  colors  and  exquisite  fur- 
nishings brought  me  such  serenity 
that  I  walked  to  the  huge  Assembly 
Room  with  a  floating  sensation," 
whispered  a  visitor  from  New  York. 

"The  Creation  Room  is  my  favor- 
ite," announced  a  San  Franciscan. 
"I've  been  through  all  the  temples 
on  this  continent,  and  I've  never 
been  so  stirred  as  I  was  when  I 
entered  that  eliptical  room  and  felt 
the  powerful  forces  of  creation,  bal- 
anced by  the  celestial  calm  of  star- 
studded  skies  in  midnight  blue." 

The  artistry  of  San  Francisco's 
Harris  Weberg  is  responsible  for  the 
brilliant  power  of  the  Creation 
Room. 

Humility  before  Exaltation 

"Who  has  not  known  the  desolate 


stretches  of  fear  and  solitude,  of 
remorse  and  regret  painted  into  the 
World  Room?"  said  a  Christian 
Science  visitor.  "Someone  has  said, 
'the  promised  land  is  always  on  the 
other  side  of  a  desert.'  One  must 
know  humility  before  experiencing 
exaltation."  Former  Utahn  Robert 
S.  Shepherd  captured  the  beauty  of 
Death  Valley  and  Monument  Valley 
in  the  murals  he  painted. 

A  Favorite  Room 

A  favorite  room  with  many  was 
the  Baptismal  Room  with  its  gleam- 
ing font  supported  by  twelve  bronze 
oxen.  The  baptismal  mural,  painted 
by  Joseph  Gibby  of  Los  Angeles, 
portrays  John  the  Baptist  preparing 
to  immerse  his  cousin,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  in  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan. Artist  Gibby  painted  an  iden- 
tical mural  for  the  baptismal  room 
of  the  temple  at  Bern,  Switzerland, 
dedicated  last  September. 

Entering  the  back  door  of  the 
temple  is  a  thrilling  experience. 
Appreciative  eyes  travel  up  and 
down  the  graceful  spiral  stairway 
and  dwell  on  the  sparkling  chande- 
lier. Two  white  satin  chairs  stand 
at  either  side  of  the  hall  which 
flows  from  the  grand  stairway.  Their 
only  ornamentation  is  the  Star  of 
David,  embossed  in  the  gleaming 
fabric. 

Members  of  the  Mormon  Choir  of 
Southern  California,  who  sang  at 
the  two  dedicatory  services  Sunday, 
March  11,  marveled  at  the  acoustics 
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of  the  gigantic  Assembly  Hall  which 
is  as  big  as  a  football  field.  During 
rehearsal  their  director,  Frederick 
Davis,  stood  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
while  the  choir  stood  at  the  other. 
"Hum  the  next  verse,"  he  said  in  a 
normal  tone  of  voice,  and  they 
heard. 

The  jewel-like  Hawaiian  Temple 
could  be  housed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Temple's  Assembly  Room,  with  a 
bit  of  space  to  spare. 

Junior  Leaguers,  motion  picture 
stars,  financial  wizards,  business  ty- 
coons, government  officials  ...  all 
stood  patiently  in  sunshine  or  rain 
(there  were  only  four  wet  days)  for 
the  privilege  of  seeing  the  temple. 
Jewish  people,  unashamed  of  their 
emotions  in  response  to  such  loveli- 
ness, were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  temple  and  insatiable  in  their 
questioning  about  the  meaning  of 
what  they  had  witnessed. 

The  lame  and  the  halt  came  in 
droves,  and  they  were  grateful  to 
the  guides  who  helped  them  on  their 
pilgrimage. 

This  beautiful  new  "point  of  in- 
terest" on  the  Southland  scene  will 
continue  to  draw  visitors  from   all 


over  the  world.  Everyone  who  loves 
beauty  will  thrill  to  its  majesty, 
first  created  during  a  three  and  one- 
half  year  period  on  the  drawing 
board  of  Church  architect  Edward 
O.  Anderson  and  brought  to  fulfill- 
ment during  the  next  three  and  one- 
half  years  by  Construction  Super- 
visor Soren  N.  Jacobsen  and  his 
workmen.  The  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  Temple  Grounds  will  be 
a  busy  place  as  long  as  tlie  temple 
stands. 

During  the  building  process  the 
temple  was  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  residents,  motorists  and 
pedestrians.  When  its  imposing  form 
was  complete  against  the  skyline,  it 
was  obvious  that  here  was  an  un- 
usual edifice.  Each  night  lights 
flooded  its  clean  height,  topped  by 
the  golden  statue  of  the  Angel  Mo- 
roni. When  interior  lights  were 
turned  on,  they  traced  the  beauty  of 
the  decorative  exterior  grillwork  at 
each  floor-to-ceiling  window,  form- 
ing unbroken  lines  of  brilliance  from 
top  to  bottom  of  the  huge  edifice. 

With  the  exterior  finished,  interest 
in  the  building  increased  and  all  over 
the  Southland  Latter-day  Saints  were 


being  asked  by  friends  if  they  would 
be  allowed  to  see  the  interior. 

On  December  19,  1955,  public 
tours  began  and  each  day  the  crowds 
grew  as  word  spread  that  the  Mor- 
mons were  welcoming  everyone  to 
their  temple  prior  to  its  dedication. 
Soon  long  lines  were  forming,  es- 
pecially during  evening  hours  and 
on  Saturdays. 

"Don't  you  open  your  Temple  on 
Sundays?"  hopeful  visitors  would 
ask. 

"No,  we  worship  in  our  ward  chap- 
els each  Sunday,"  they  were  told  by 
volunteer  hosts. 

Saturday  night,  February  18,  when 
the  last  tour  had  been  escorted 
through  the  building,  a  final  count 
showed  that  during  the  51  days  the 
Temple  had  been  open  to  the  public 
662,361  persons  had  walked  through 
its  rooms,  walked  without  speaking, 
hearing  only  the  strains  of  sacred 
organ  music.  Before  the  public  open- 
ing, 10,000  guests  had  been  shown 
the  interior  of  the  edifice. 

Thousands  asked,  "How  can  we 
come  again?"  Many  of  them  will 
find  their  way  back  to  those  sacred 
rooms. 


The  children  were  well-behaved  while  touring  the  temple 
or  waiting.  Said  one  mother,  "Anything  that  can  keep  my 
three  live  wires  quiet  for  45  minutes  is  marvelous,  indeed." 


Rain  comes  occasionally  to  Los  Angeles,  hut  it  did  not  deter 
these  smiling  ladies.  Arriving  at  the  Bureau  of  Information, 
these   visitors   entered   passageways   that   led   into    the    temple. 


The  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 


George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent; 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richaivds,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 


George  R.  Hill 
David  L.  McKay 
Lynn  S.  Richards 
Wallace  F.  Bennett 
Richard  E.  Folland 
A.  Hanier  Reiser 
Inez  Whitbeck 
Lucy  G.  Sperry 
Marie  F.  Felt 
Gerrit  de  Jong,  Jr. 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
A.  William  Lund 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


Archibald  F.  Bennett 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.  Holm  an  Waters 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Lelanji  H.  Monson 
Alexander  Schreiner 
Lorna  C.  Alder 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


Melba  Glade 
Addie  L.  Swapp 
W.  Lowell  Castleton 
Henry  Eyring 
Carl  J,  Christensen 
Hazel  F.  Young 
Hazel  W.  Lewis 
Florence  S.  Allen 
Beth  Hooper 
Wilford  M.  Burton 
Asahel  D.  Woodruff 
James  L.  Barker 
Reed  H.  Bradford 
and  Hugh  B.  Brow^n,  Advisers 


Frank  S.  Wise 
David  A.  Shand 
Clair  W,  Johnson 
Delniar  H.  Dickson 
Clarence  Tyndall 
Norman  R.  Gulbrandsen 
Wallace  G.  Bennett 
Addie  J.  Gilmore 
Camille  W.  Halliday 
Margaret  Hopkinson 
Mima  Rasband 
Edith  M.  Nash  . 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
to  the  General  Board 


Minnie  E.  Anderson 
Henry  L.  Isaksen 
Alva  H.  Parry 
Bernard  S.  Walker 
Royden  G.  Derrick 
Harold  A.  Dent 
Wayne  G.  Brown 
Paul  B.  Tanner 
Horace  A.  Christiansen 
Catherine  Bowles 
Raymond  B.  Holbrook 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Jr. 
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By  Elder  Eldred  G.  Smith 
Patriarch   to  the  Church 


"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit: 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 

—Matthew  5:3. 

JESUS  began  his  earthly  mission 
preaching  "Repent:  for  the  king- 
dom   of    heaven    is    at    hand." 
{Matthew  4:17.) 

He  then  called  to  him  his  disciples. 
"And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom, and  healing  all  manner  of  sick- 
ness and  all  manner  of  disease 
among,  the  people.  .  .  .  And  there 
followed  him  great  multitudes  of 
people"  from  all  the  cities  round 
about.    (Matthew  4:23,  25.) 

Because  of  the  multitude  gathered 
about,  he  went  up  on  a  mount.  After 
he  was  seated,  his  disciples  came  to 
him,  and  he  taught  them  saying: 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
(Matthew  5:3.) 

We  often  hear  the  words  poor 
and  needy  used  together  because 
their  meaning  is  much  the  same. 
Poor  in  spirit  then  means  that  we 
are  not  able  to  get  along  entirely 
on  our  own  power.  We  are  in  need 
of  help.  And  when  we  are  in  need 
of  help,  we  are  humble.  In  humility, 
then,  we  acknowledge  the  power 
and  glory  of  the  Lord  in  all  things. 
Without  His  aid  we  are  as  nothing. 

In  contrast  to  this  humility  of  the 
poor  in  spirit  we  find  those  who  are 
lifted  up  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
whose  arrogance  admits  the  need  of 
help  from  no  one,  not  even  God. 
Let  us  consider  the  first  example  of 
this  contrast  in  spirit  as  recorded  in 
our  scriptures: 


PATRIARCH  ELDRED  G.  SMITH 
"In  humility,  we  acknowledge  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Lord.' 


"And  I,  the  Lord  God,  spake  un- 
to Moses,  saying:  That  Satan,  .  .  . 
came  before  me,  saying  —  Behold, 
here  am  I,  send  me,  I  will  be  thy 
son,  and  I  will  redeem  all  mankind, 
that  one  soul  shall  not  be  lost,  and 
surely  I  will  do  it;  wherefore  give 
me  thine  honor. 

"But,  behold,  my  Beloved  Son, 
which  was  my  Beloved  and  Chosen 
from  the  beginning,  said  unto  me- 
Father,  thy  will  be  done,  and  the 
glory  be  thine  forever. 

"Wherefore,  because  that  Satan 
rebelled  against  me,  and  sought  to 
destroy  the  agency  of  man,  which  I, 
the  Lord  God,  had  given  him,  and 
also,  that  I  should  give  unto  him 
mine  own  power;  by  the  power  of 
mine  Only  Begotten,  I  caused  that 
he  should  be  cast  down."  (Moses 
4:1-3.) 

Here  we  see  that  because  Satan 
was  rebellious  and  proud  he  was 
cast  out  of  heaven.  Heaven  is  only 
for  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  humble 
and  the  meek. 

In  Nephi,  Christ  makes  the  state- 
ment even  clearer  ".  .  .  Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit  who  come  unto  me, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
(3  Nephi  12:3.) 

To  come  unto  the  Lord  involves 
more  than  verbal  acceptance.  It 
means  more  than  merely  gathering 
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around  Him  as  the  multitude  did  at 
the  mount.  If  we  come  unto  Him, 
we  will  keep  His  commandments. 

We  have  been  placed  here  upon 
this  earth  to  obtain  a  body  and  to 
go  through  a  test,  so  to  speak, 
before  we  return  to  our  Father  in 
heaven.  If  we  remain  true  and  faith- 
ful in  all  things,  we  shall  inherit  a 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If 
we  are  not  worthy,  we  shall  be  cast 
out  as  Satan  was  cast  out.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  us,  then,  to  be 
true  and  faithful  and  to  seek  the 
Lord  at  all  times. 

There  is  something  that  comes 
before  faithfulness,  however.  We 
cannot  have  true  faith  unless  we 
first  have  humility.  Faith  comes 
through  humility  and  works. 

The  Psalmist  writes:  "The  Lord  is 
nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart;  and  saveth  such  as  be  of  a 
contrite  spirit."  (Psalm  34:18.)  Truly, 
if  we  expect  to  receive  the-  reward 
here  promised,  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  we  must  fulfill  all  the 
commandments  of  God,  none  of 
which  we  can  do  if  we  do  not  start 
with  a  contrite  spirit,  or  unless  we 
are  "poor  in  spirit." 

In   a  like  manner  this  quality  is 

*The  first  of  a  series  on  the  Beatitudes  by  the 
Patriarch  to  the  Church  and  by  Assistants  to  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve,  written  especially  for 
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necessary  before  we  can  have  re- 
pentance. When  pride  and  arro- 
gance rule  our  hearts  and  our  ac- 
tions, we  become  entirely  self-suffi- 
cient. We  do  not  seek  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  We  have  no  need  to  ask 
favors.  We  do  not  readily  admit 
that  the  blessings  we  enjoy  come 
from  God  and  not  entirely  from  our 
own  efforts.  Then— in  the  blindness 
of  our  minds  and  the  hardness  of 
our  hearts— is  when  the  Lord  has 
called  his  prophets  to  preach  repent- 
ance throughout  the  ages. 

Truly,  it  seems,  to  err  is  human. 
All  we  need  is  a  period  of  prosperity, 


and  we  begin  to  draw  away  from 
the  Lord.  We  forget  the  giver  of 
all  we  enjoy,  and  we  do  not  acknowl- 
edge Him.  Repeatedly  have  His 
chosen  people  been  brought  to  their 
knees  through  war,  pestilence,  fam- 
ine, tragedy.  They  had  to  be  hum- 
bled before  they  could  repent  of 
their   sins   and  return   to   the  Lord. 

Oh,  that  we  could  all  strive  to  be 
poor  in  spirit  and  come  unto  Him. 
We  read,  "Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto 
thine  own  understanding. 

"In    all    thy    ways    acknowledge 


him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths." 
(Proverbs  3:5,  6.) 

As  the  Lord  admonished  the  Ne- 
phites,  "Therefore,  whoso  repent- 
eth  and  cometh  unto  me  as  a  little 
child,  him  will  I  receive,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Behold, 
for  such  I  have  laid  down  my  life, 
and  have  taken  it  up  again;  there- 
fore repent,  and  come  unto  me  ye 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  saved." 
(SNephi  9:22.) 


Next  month's  treatise  will  be  "The 
Second  Beatitude"  by  Elder  Thomas 
E.  McKay. 


ELDER  Eldred  G.  Smith  is  the 
seventh  Patriarch  to  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
and  is  the  great-great-great  grandson 
of  Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  first  patriarch 
and  the  father  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
prophet-founder   of  the   Church. 

Eldred  G.  Smith  was  born  Jan.  9, 
1907,  in  Lehi,  eldest  son  of  Hyrum 
Gibbs  Smith,  fifth  patriarch  to  the 
Church,  and  Martha  Gee  Smith. 
After  his  father  became  patriarch 
and    the    family    moved    to    Utah's 


ABOUT  THE   AUTHOR 

capital,  he  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
he  schools,  the  old  Latter-day  Saints 
High  School  and  the  University  of 
Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

As  a  youth,  he  served  in  several 
priesthood  positions  and  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  Swiss-German  Mission, 
1926-1929.  Later  Church  positions 
included  second  counselor  in  the 
Twentieth  Ward  bishopric  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Ensign  Stake,  high  coun- 
cilman and  first  bishop  of  North 
Twentieth  Ward   (when  the  Twen- 


tieth Ward  was  divided).  He  also 
was  president  of  the  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  LDS  Branch  for  three  years 
while  he  was  engineer  in  the  Man- 
hattan Atomic  Energy  Project  there. 
Sustained  as  Patriarch  to  the  Church 
Apr.  6,  1947,  he  was  set  apart  four 
days  later. 

Elder  Smith  and  Jeanne  Ness  of 
Salt  Lake  City  were  married  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple  Aug.  17,  1932. 
They  have  two  sons  and  three 
daughters. 


Q^emonzatwn  for  June  Lessons 


Remember  the  Words  of  Our  Lord 


Teachers:  Here  are  your  assign- 
ments for  class  memorization,  cor- 
related with  the  June  lessons. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 
FOR  CHILDREN 

Course  No.  6 

For  verily  this  is  a  day  appointed 
unto  you  to  rest  from  your  labors, 
and  to  pay  thy  devotions  unto  the 
Most  High. 

And  on  this  day  thou  shalt  do  none 
other  thing,  only  let  thy  food  be  pre- 
pared with  singleness  of  heart  that 
thy  fasting  may  be  perfect,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  thy  joy  may  be 
full. 
—Doctrine  and  Covenants  59:10,  13. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  STORIES 

Course  No.  8 

Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

-Matthew  7:21. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

Course  No.  10 
...  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word    that   proceedeth    out    of    the 
mouth  of  God. 

—Matthew  4:4. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 
IN  ANCIENT  TIMES 

Course  No.  12 
Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

-Matthew  7:21. 

OUR  STANDARD  WORKS 

Course  No.  14 
And  other  sheep  I  have,  which 
are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my 
voice;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold, 
and  one  shepherd. 

-John  10:16. 

GOOD  TIDINGS  TO  ALL 
PEOPLE 

Course  No.  16 
And  I   saw  another   angel  fly  in 


the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the 
everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and 
to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people, 

Saying  with  a  loud  voice.  Fear 
God,  and  give  glory  to  him;  for  the 
hour  of  his  judgment  is  come:  and 
worship  him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains 
of  waters. 

—Revelation  14:6-7. 

PROVING  YOUR  PEDIGREE 

Course  No.  20 
For  the   eternal   purposes   of   the 
Lord  shall  roll  on,  until  all  his  prom- 
ises shall  be  fulfilled. 

—Mormon  8:22. 

PARENT  AND  YOUTH 

Course  No.  25 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child:  but  when  I 
became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish 
things. 

—I  Corinthians  13:11. 

(Concluded  on  page  117. ) 
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Notes  from   the   Field 


Conducted   by  Wallace  G.   Bennett 


Susan  Mathews  of  Cannon  Fourth  Ward  leads   the  Sacrament  Gem  with  the  aid  of  a  chart. 

So  that  All  Can  See 


For  Learning  Sacrament  Gems 

C^ACH  month  in  the  Cannon  Stake 
Sunday  Schools  (Salt  Lake  City) 
three  of  the  wards  use  large  card- 
board posters  to  help  members  learn 
the  sacrament  gems. 

The  signs  are  28  x  44  inches.  The 
letters  are  4  inches  high.  Each 
month  a  new  color  scheme  is  used 
to  add  variety  and  interest  to  the 
project. 

Second  Counselor  Warren  Noyce 
of  Cannon  Fourth  Ward  superin- 
tendency  paints  the  posters.  They 
are  being  used  regularly  by  the 
Cannon  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  Wards. 
The  posters  create  respect  as  well  as 
interest  for  the  meaning  of  these 
gems  and  for  the  sacrament. 

Color  schemes  selected  for  the 
posters  are  kept  simple  in  order  to 
harmonize  with  the  chapel  and  not 
detract  from  the  sacred  theme. 


Effective  Easter  Programing 

T^HE  Easter  program  presented  last 
year  by  the  Lovell  Fourth  Ward, 
Big  Horn  Stake  (Wyoming),  con- 
tained many  ideas  which  could  be 
used  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  for 
programs.  Students  who  participated 
really  "were  there"  when  the  events 
surrounding  Christ's  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  took  place. 

Students  or  teachers  with  artistic 
talents  might  well  try  what  the  Lov- 
ell people  did  to  illustrate  their 
program. 


Under  the  direction  of  Helen  Wil- 
cock,  Lovell  Third  Ward,  several 
beautiful  pictures  of  Christ  were 
painted  in  chalk.  They  were  then 
sprayed  with  a  permanent  finish  by 
Betty  Dillon  Smith.  These  pictures 
were  veiled  and  used  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  dramatic  presentation. 
The  pictures  were  4/2  by  9  feet. 
Sister  Smith  created  only  one  with 
an  original  design.  She  used  prints 
of  paintings  by  the  masters  as  sug- 
gested themes  for  others. 

EflFective  dramatization  is  another 
idea  used  which  can  be  done  in 
either  the  classroom  or  larger  pro- 
gram, if  properly  planned.  Members 
took  the  following  parts,  in  addition 
to  a  narrator:  Pilate,  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene,  Veronica,  Soldier,  Claudia, 
Dismas,  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene. 

Any  student,  interested  in  the  role 
of  Pilate  for  example,  would  under- 
stand that  role  better  if  he  actually 
were  Pilate  for  a  time,  and  had  to 
recite  the  following:  "What  should 
I  have  done— risked  my  position,  and 
perhaps  my  life,  to  save  Him?  .  .  ." 

Some  of  the  music  used  on  this 
program  might  have  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  classroom  as  well.  The 
resurrection  theme  in  a  classroom 
lesson  could  be  emphasized  by  a 
quartet  or  soloist  singing  "I  Know 
That  My  Redeemer  Lives." 

The  Lovell  program  was  compiled 
by  Winnie  G.  Mower.  Drama,  mu- 
sic and  art,  skillfully  combined,  gave 
real  opportunities  for  student  par- 
ticipation. 


Class   Divides   for  Participation 

^LASS  participation  in  the  very 
large  Gospel  Doctrine  class  in 
the  Washington  Ward,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Stake,  is  achieved  by  divid- 
ing the  class  into  several  groups 
each  Sunday. 

The  Gospel  Doctrine  class  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections:  one  for 
those  21  to  30  years  of  age  and  one 
for  those  over  30.  The  younger  sec- 
tion meets  in  the  recreation  hall, 
which  is  set  up  in  four  group  circles 
of  approximately  17  to  20  chairs  in 
each  circle. 

This  "Junior"  Gospel  Doctrine  sec- 
tion has  four  full-time  teachers.  The 
superintendency  does  not  require  the 
people  to  attend  the  same  group 
each  Sunday,  but  they  make  certain 
that  the  teachers  have  prepared  the 
same  lesson  each  Sunday  so  that 
class  members  do  not  miss  or  repeat 
a  lesson  by  changing  groups. 

The  four  teachers  hold  a  weekly 
meeting  to  discuss  the  following 
week's  lesson  and  to  coordinate  the 
enlistment  work.  The  four  teachers 
presently  serving  are  James  Dyer, 
Sidney  Nebeker,  Ray  Hillam,  and 
Gerald  Fish. 

Superintendent  Robert  W.  Hill  of 
the  Washington  Ward  Sunday 
School  says  of  the  system:  "I  feel 
that  we  get  much  more  participation 
by  this  system  since  it  is  possible 
for  four  people  to  be  taking  part  at 
one  time.  One  might  think  that  four 
groups   of   17-20  people  could   not 
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meet  in  the  same  room  without  great 
disturbance  with  consequent  inabiH- 
ty  to  hear.  Actually  after  the  first 
few  minutes  of  settling  down  are 
over  the  room  quiets  down  to  a 
hushed  hum,  and  everyone  is  able 
to  hear." 

Superintendent  Hill  credits  Glenn 
E.  Snow,  Washington  Stake  High 
Council  adviser  to  the  Sunday  School 
with  originating  the  idea  for  the 
plan.  Former  president  of  Dixie 
Junior  College  and  now  in  Washing- 
ton with  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Brother  Snow  had  seen  the 
system  effectively  used  at  education 
meetings. 

Class  Holds  Parents'  Program 

CTUDENTS  in  Course  No.  3,  Long 
^  Beach  Second  Ward,  Long  Beach 
Stake  (California),  presented  a  pro- 
gram for  their  parents  recently,  at 
which  highlights  of  lessons  for  a 
six  month  period  were  featured. 
Visual  aids  were  used  in  each  part 
of  the  program,  including  flannel- 
boards,  play  television  set,  revolving 
charts  and  a  prayer  chart.  Skits  and 
songs  were  also  presented  on  the 
program.  All  but  four  of  the  class  of 
28  were  present  to  participate  on 
the  program,  according  to  Lois 
Stokes,  class  instructor,  who  ar- 
ranged it. 

»     #     « 

Investment  Pays  Off 

XTU^HILE  the  new  combination 
Cassia  Stake  house  and  Oakley 
First  and  Second  Ward  meeting- 
house is  an  impressive  sight  in  the 
community  of  Oakley,  Idaho,  the 
Second  Ward  is  especially  proud  of 
its  fully  equipped  Junior  Sunday 
School.  It  has  everything  from  "stu- 
dent sized"  benches  to  a  new  piano. 


COMING  EVENTS 

April  1,  1956 
Easter  Sunday 

April  6,  7,  and  8,  1956 
Annual  Conference 


April  8,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Semi-annual  Conference 


April  15,  1956 
"Bring-a-friend"  Sunday 

May  13,  1956 
Mother's  Day 

June  3,  1956 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 


Bishop  Joel  E.  Rasmussen  of  the 
Oakley  Second  Ward  feels  that  the 
investment  for  the  young  people  is 
paying  off,  since  the  average  atten- 
dance throughout  1955  was  70  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment.  He  regards 
the  beautiful  junior  chapel  and  its 
adequate  facilities  as  a  blessing  in 
promoting  the  Lord's  work. 

Emma  Pickett  is  Junior  Sunday 
School  coordinator. 

ft     »     # 

Contact  Leads  to  Conversion 

CUNDAY  School  work  is  one  of 
the  most  important  works  car- 
ried on  at  the  Edmonton  Institute 
of  Religion,  situated  off  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Alberta,  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  Canada.  At  the  present 
time  this  is  the  only  institute  built 
and  functioning  in  a  mission  of  the 
Church. 

As  the  institute  is  often  visited 
by  students  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Church,  a  class  in  the  institute 
Sunday  School  is  conducted  espe- 
cially for  them.  An  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  the  work  being  done  in 
this  class  concerns  the  teacher  and 
one  of  his  fellow  engineering  stu- 
dents. 

During  the  school  year,  the  teach- 
er noticed  his  friend's  continued  in- 
terest in  some  Indian  paintings  he 
had  seen  in  the  mountains  the  previ- 
ous summer.  A  conversation  followed 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  resulted  in  an  invi- 
tation to  Sunday  School  where  the 
current  subject  was  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  The  student  was  immedi- 
ately interested  and  soon  attended 
the  class  regularly. 

After  one  year  of  careful  study 
and  investigation,  through  the  help 
of  the  teacher,  he  became  well- 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  and  was  baptized.  He  is 
now  happily  married  to  an  excep- 
tional Latter-day  Saint  girl  and  is 
an  active  and  valuable  member  of 
the  Church.  This  occurred  "all 
through  the  interest  and  efforts  of 
a  Sunday  School  teacher,"  reports 
President  R.  Scott  Zimmerman  of  the 
Western  Canadian  Mission. 


Chicago  Sunday  Schools  on  TV 

CUNDAY  Schools  of  Chicago  Stake 
had  two  opportunities  in  recent 
months  of  presenting  the  message  of 
the  Restored  Gospel  on  television. 
Sunday  School  students  and  teachers 
participated  twice  on  the  religious 
program  "This  Way  Up,"  which  ori- 


ginates on  WBBM-TV,  each  Sunday 
morning  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

A  panel  presentation  featuring  a 
moderator  and  six  contestants  of  a 
designated  religion,  the  producers 
aim  to  give  each  faith  an  opportunity 
to  present  its  beliefs  to  the  television 
audience.  All  questions  and  answers 
are  supplied  to  the  moderator  by  the 
church  being  featured,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  that  church  judges  and  scores 
the  answer  of  each  contestant.    The 


Chicago  Stake  contestants  on  the  televised 
religious  program  titled,  "This  Way  Up.'"* 

contestant  making  the  highest  score 
is  awarded  a  $25  check  which  he 
may  donate  to  his  church.  The  par- 
ticipating church  also  furnishes  a 
musical  number,  usually  a  choir  se- 
lection, midway  in  the  program.  The 
program  is  opened  with  prayer. 

Upon  receiving  the  first  invitation, 
Lester  C.  Essig,  Jr.,  Chicago  Stake 
Sunday  School  superintendent,  met 
with  his  assistants  and  decided  to 
draw  the  contestants  from  the  12-to- 
13-year-old  age  group  by  stake-wide 
competitive  examination,  prepared 
by  the  stake  superintendency.  News 
of  the  forthcoming  show  was  re- 
ceived ^vith  considerable  interest, 
and  47  boys  and  girls  took  the  ex- 
amination. "The  Restoration  of  the 
Gospel"  was  chosen  as  the  theme. 
Contestants  studied  Church  doctrine, 
history  and  scriptures  more  diligent- 
ly than  ever  before. 

The  program  consisted  of  the  quiz, 
a  hymn  from  the  Logan  Square 
Ward  Youth  Choir,  and  two  short 
tableaus.  Since  the  program  was  on 
Sunday  morning,  most  of  the  Sunday 
School  superintendents  in  the  stake 
made  arrangements  to  have  a  TV 
set  in  Sunday  School. 

The  producers  were  impressed  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  participating 
and  requested  a  return  engagement. 
"The  Book  of  Mormon"  was  the 
theme  for  the  second  appearance  of 
the  Chicago  Stake  Sunday  School 
group.  This  time  the  age  group  was 
the  15-and-16-year-old  group.  The 
second  show  was  as  successful  as 
the  first  had  been. 

"Contestants  on  the  second  television  show  of 
the  Chicago  Stake  Sunday  Schools  are:  (L.  to  R. ) 
Robert  Hunn  (winner),  Myra  Fae  Mortensen, 
Alan  Lemke,  Gail  Spilsbury,  Suzanne  Turner, 
Richard  Mulnix  and  Lucille  Roberts. 
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Colored   Picture  Article 


By  Ramona  W.   Cannon 


"The  Crndfixior 


tfikiiHE   Crucifixion"— the  work  of  the  PoHsh  artist, 

I     Jan  Styka— is  the  largest  painting  in  America, 

Its  canvas  measures  45  feet  in  height  and  195 

feet  in  length.    For  years  it  was  rolled  up  and  buried 

from  human  sight  because  there  was  no  suitable  place 

in  the  country  to  display  it. 

At  length  Dr.  Hubert  Eaton,  "the  builder"  of  Forest- 
Lawn  Memorial  Park  in  Glendale,  Calif.,  heard  of  its 
existence  and  set  in  motion  a  search  for  its  where- 
abouts. Eventually  it  was  found  and  purchased  by 
Dr.  Eaton  and  the  Council  of  Regents  of  the  memorial 
park. 

Then,  atop  the  peak  of  Mt.  Forest  Lawn,  the  mas- 
sive, imposing  white  Hall  of  the  Crucifixion  was  built 
to  house  this  extraordinary  painting. 

The  spirit  of  Forest-Lawn  Memorial  Park  —  the 
most  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  world  with  its  almost 
300  acres  of  rolling  hills  and  lawns,  graceful  trees, 
bright  flowers,  ponds,  fountains,  noble  statuary  —  is 
that  death  is  a  beautiful  beginning,  not  a  tragic  ending. 
Three  churches  celebrate  marriages  as  well  as  funerals; 
and  sculptured  figures  of  happy,  active  children  dot 
the  landscape. 

In  what  more  worthy  or  appropriate  setting  could 
Jan  StykaV  magnificent  painting  be  placed?  And  the 
building  constructed  to  house  it  is  quite  in  keeping. 

The  Picture  Itself 

Styka  did  not  present  the  agonizing  realities  of 
the  hanging  on  the  cross.  He  used  a  technique  of  sug- 
gestion, which  is  often  used  in  modern  literary  and 
pictorial  art,  where  the  reality  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  or  beholder.  Often  in  a  drama, 
rather  than  have  a  terrible  scene  occur  on  the  stage, 
a  spectator,  who  is  watching  it  in  the  distance,  describes 
it  with  a  few  poignant  remarks  and  the  audience  gets 
the  emotion  of  the  scene,  yet  colored  by  his  own 
imagination. 

So,  here,  we  catch  the  emotion  of  the  great  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  from  the  suspense  of  what  is  about  to  occur. 
Christ  is  standing  by  the  cross  stretched  on  the  ground 
waiting  for  Him.    He  is  praying  quietly  to  His  Father. 

People  are  streaming  to  the  hill,   Golgotha,  from 


every  gate  of  the  city.  The  sky  is  overcast,  ominous 
of  the  terrifying  darkness  and  storm  that  would  shake 
the  earth. 

Key  to  Numbers  in  Picture 

Between  the  two  crosses  Stephanus  ( 11 ) ,  the  warrant 
officer,  is  reading  the  order  of  execution.  Between  the 
left-hand  border  and  the  left-hand  cross  are  gathered 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  their  rich  robes,  awaiting 
the  death  of  their  sworn  enemy.  The  two  figures  apart 
from  and  in  front  of  this  group  are  Saul  of  Tarsus  (1) 
and  his  teacher  Gamaliel  (2),  talking  together.  The 
figure  in  blue,  standing  close  to  the  cross  is  Malchus 
(5)  whose  ear  was  struck  off  by  Peter. 

In  the  crowd  to  the  far  right,  near  the  animal,  stands 
Apostle  Peter  (20),  staring  in  horror  at  a  cock  fluttering 
on  the  ground  before  him.  The  centurion  Longinus 
is  on  the  white  horse  (19),  turning  the  crowd  back. 
Supposedly,  he  was  the  first  Roman  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith. 

On  her  knees,  praying,  is  Mary  Magdalene,  her 
glowing  hair  unbound  (18).  Back  of  her  is  the  group 
of  those  so  close  to  Jesus,  His  mother  Mary  (14),  whose 
anguish  can  only  be  imagined;  next  to  her  the  beloved 
disciple  John  (13);  to  her  left  the  wife  of  Cleophas 
(15),  Lazarus  (16)  and  Martha  (17). 

Apart  from  all  in  His  approaching  hour  of  transi- 
tion from  mortal  sufi:ering  to  divine  achievement  stands 
the  figure  of  Jesus  (9).  Who  was  there  in  the  world 
who  could  have  understood  and  shared  this  experience 
with  Him?  Lonely  and  misunderstood  He  lived,  and 
so  He  died.  The  world  is  still  trying  to  mature  to 
the  true  meaning  and  significance  of  His  life  and 
teachings  and  glory. 

Also  in  the  painting  are:  Annas,  the  former  high 
priest  (3),  and  his  son-in-law,  Caiaphas,  acting  high 
priest  (4),  the  two  who  bribed  Judas  to  betray  Christ; 
the  two  thieves,  Fesmas  (6)  and  Dismas  (7)  who  will 
be  crucified  with  Christ;  three  of  the  executioners  (8), 
with  a  fourth  (12)  a  little  to  the  right;  and  Simon  of 
Gyrene  (10),  the  burly  farmer  who  was  forced  to  carry 
Jesus'  cross  to  the  hill  of  Calvary. 

{Concluded  on  page  121.) 
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Painting  by  Jan  Styka 
Detail   of  central   section 


The  Ctv 


Lctftxion 


Used  by  courtesy  of  Forest  Lawn  Memorial-Park, 

Olendale,  Californra 


Flannelhoard  Story 


Noah  Obeys  God 


By  Marie  F.  Felt 


''And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord 


commanded  him. 


-Genesis  7:5. 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  more  years  ago  than  it  is  easy 
to  count,  there  were  many,  many  wicked  people 
in  the  world.  They  did  so  many  bad  things  that 
God  was  very  displeased  and  unhappy  with  them.  He 
said,  "I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created  from 
the  face  of  the  earth;  both  man,  and  beast,  and  the 
creeping  thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  it  re- 
penteth  me  that  I  have  made  them."  God  meant  just 
what  he  said.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  ever  made 
them. 

At  this  time  there  hved  a  man  named  Noah.  He 
was  different  from  the  others.  He  was  so  good  that 
the  Bible  tells  us  he  ".  .  .  walked  with  God."  One  day 
God  spoke  to  Noah.  He  told  him  to  build  a  large 
boat  which  he  called  an  ark.  It  was  to  be  made  of 
gopher  wood  and  covered  with  pitch  (tar)  both  inside 
and  out  so  that  no  water  could  get  in  it.  God  told 
Noah,  too,  how  large  to  make  it.  He  said  that,  "with 
lower,  second  and  third  stories  shalt  thou  make  it." 

He  also  told  him  where  to  put  the  door  and  the 
windows  and  exactly  how  to  build  it  so  it  would  float 
upon  the  waters.  When  it  was  finished,  God  said  that 
he  would  bring  "...  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth 
.  .  .  and  every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die." 
[End  of  Scene  I.] 

God  then  told  Noah  that  ".  .  .  thou  shalt  come  into 
the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons' 
wives  with  thee."  (Genesis  6:7-18.) 

He  also  told  Noah,  "Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt 
take  ...  by  sevens,  the  male  and  his  female:  and  of 
beasts  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the  male  and  his 
female.  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens;  the  male 
and  the  female.  .  .  ."  (Genesis  7:2,  3.) 

Noah  therefore  obeyed  God.  He  took  elephants, 
sheep,  cattle,  doves  and  snakes  —  in  fact,  two  or  more 
of  everything  that  lived  upon  the  earth  or  in  the  air  - 
into  the  ark  as  the  Lord  had  commanded.  [End  of 
Scene  II.  1 

The  Lord  then  told  Noah  and  his  family  to  take 
enough  food  into  the  ark  to  last  them  and  all  the 
living  creatures  that  were  on  board  for  a  whole  year. 
This  Noah  did  and  soon  all  was  ready.  When  all  of 
them  were  in  and  the  door  closed,  a  pattering  sound 
was  heard  on  the  roof.  It  was  the  rain  that  God  had 
promised  would  come. 

It  was  a  gentle  rain  at  first.  Then  it  fell  more  heav- 
ily until  soon  so  much  water  had  fallen  that  the  ground 
was  covered  and  the  ark  began  to  float.  It  rained  as 
it  had  never  rained  before.  For  40  days  and  40  nights 
it  rained.   People  ran  to  the  hills  for  safety.   When  the 
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Listening   carefully,   Noah   wanted   to   carry   out   God's   orders. 


hills  were  covered  with  water,  they  ran  to  the  tops 
of  the  mountains. 

At  last  there  was  no  dry  land  left  anywhere,  and 
every  living  thing  upon  the  earth  was  drowned.  But 
Noah's  great  ark  floated  safely  upon  the  deep  water. 
He,  his  family  and  his  animals  and  birds  were  safe. 
He  had  been  obedient  to  God's  word  and  now  God 
was  watching  over  him.   [End  of  Scene  HI.] 

After  a  long  time  the  ark  suddenly  stopped  rocking 
and  stood  still.  The  water  had  been  getting  lower  and 
lower  until  now  the  tops  of  the  mountains  could  be 
seen.  It  was  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called  Mount 
Ararat  that  the  ark  rested. 

Noah  and  his  family  were  eager  to  know  if  the 
trees  and  grass  had  begun  to  grow  again.  They  opened 
their  window  and  let  a  dove  fly  out.  The  dove,  how- 
ever, could  find  no  tree  on  which  to  rest,  so  she  flew 
back  to  the  ark.  Noah  put  out  his  hand  and  brought 
her  in  "unto  him  into  the  ark."  (Genesis  8:9.) 

After  seven  days  had  passed,  he  sent  her  out  again. 
All  day  long  she  flew  about.  In  the  evening  she  came 
back  with  a  little  green  leaf  in  her  bill.  She  had 
picked  it  from  an  olive  tree.  That  meant  that  the  flood 
waters  were  leaving  and  the  trees  were  beginning  to 
grow  again. 

After  still  another  week  the  dove  was  sent  out  a 
third  time.  This  time  she  did  not  come  back.  Noah 
knew  then  that  she  had  found  dry  land  on  which  to 
rest.    [End  of  Scene  IV.] 

God  then  spoke  to  Noah:  "Go  forth  of  the  ark, 
thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with  thee."  (Genesis  8:16.) 

He  also  told  him  to  let  all  the  animals,  fowls  and 
the  creeping  things  out  of  the  ark  so  that  they  might 
find  homes  for  themselves  and  live  and  reproduce 
according  to  God's  plan.  This  Noah  did.  lEnd  of 
Scene  V.] 

Then  he  built  ".  .  .  an  altar  unto  the  Lord;  ,  .  , 
and  offered  burnt  offeringjs  on  the  altar."  (Genesis 
8:30.)    This  was  to  show  God  how  grateful  he  and  his 


family  were  for  the  many  blessings  and  the  protection 
which  God  had  given  them. 

After  expressing  their  thanks  to  God,  Noah  and  his 
family  looked  about  at  the-  clean  and  beautiful  world. 
They  were  thrilled  and  very  happy.  Among  other 
things  they  noticed  in  the  sky  over  their  heads  a 
beautiful  rainbow.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  raihbow?  It 
looks  like  a  bridge  across  the  sky,  doesn't  it?  It  is  made 
of  many,  many  beautiful  colors  and  when  you  see  it, 
you  are  very  happy.  This  is  the  way  Noah  and  all 
his  family  felt. 

As  they  stood  there  looking  at  it,  the  voice  of  God 
came  from  it.  He  told  them  that  He  would  never  send 
another  flood  which  would  cover  the  whole  earth;  that 
He  would  always  watch  over  them  and  take  care  of 
them.  The  rainbow  was  to  be  a  sign  of  His  promise 
to  them. 

That  promise  is  to  us  also.  We  shall  not  have  to 
do  as  Noah  did.  If  we  obey  God  by  always  being 
obedient  to  our  parents,  by  being  kind  and  truthful, 
doing  as  He  would  like  us  to  do.  He  will  bless  us  in 
many  ways. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  see  a  rainbow  in  our  sky  very 
soon.  It  will  remind  us  of  this  story.  Whenever  we 
see  it,  we  will  remember  that  it  stands  for  God's  prom- 
ise to  take  care  of  us.    [End  of  Scene  VI.] 

( From  Sacred  Stories  for  Children  by  Marie  F.  Felt. 
Copyrighted.   Used  by  permission.) 

References: 

Genesis  6:5-22;  7,  8  and  9:1-17. 

This  Story  May   Be  Used  with   the   Following   Lessons; 

Course  No.  2— Lesson  40,  Unit  7. 
Course  No.  8— Lesson  4,  Unit  1. 
Course  No.  14— Lesson     4  and  13. 

Pictures  that  May   Be   Used   with   this   Story: 

July,  1956,  Instructor  center  spread  picture. 

Std.  Publishing  Co.  Picture  No.  624  —  "Animals  Entering 

the  Ark,"  No.  138  -  "Noah  Thanking  God,"  No.  137  - 

"Building  the  Ark." 

How  To  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and   Props  Needed   for  this  Presentation   Are: 

Noah 

Noah's  wife. 

Their  three  sons. 

The  wives  of  the  three  sons. 

An  ark,  made  of  gopher  wood  and  covered  with  pitch  (tar), 

with  lower,  second  and  third  stories. 
A  variety  of  animals  and  birds. 
People  (men,  women  and  children)  running  to  the  hills  for 

safety. 
A  dove  in  flight. 

A  green  leaf  the  right  size  to  fit  in  the  dove's  bill. 
An  altar  upon  which  to  offer  a  burnt  offering. 
A  rainbow. 


Order  of  Episodes: 

Scene  I  —  Noah  building  an  ark. 
Scenery: 

Blue  sky.    Mountains  in  the  background.    Green  grass 
in  the  foreground. 
Action : 

As  the  first  paragraph  is  given  by  way  of  introduction, 
place  on  the  flannelboard,  the  background  as  described 
above.  Next  add  Noah,  then  the  ark  as  described  in 
the  story. 

Scene  II  —  The  ark  is  filled  according  to  God's  commandment. 
Scenery: 

Same  as  in  Scene  I. 
Action : 

Noah  and  his  family  enter  the  ark  as  commanded. 
They  take  with  them  animals,  birds,  etc.,  into  the  ark 
as  God  has  commanded.  When  they  are  all  in,  they 
close  the  door. 

Scene  III  —  It  rains  for  40  days  and  40  nights. 
Scenery: 

Same  as  in  Scenes  I  and  II. 
Action : 

As  ark  door  is  closed  the  rain  begins  to  come.  The 
people  (men,  women  and  children)  run  to  the  hills, 
then  to  the  mountains  for  safety  but  are  unsuccessful. 
Remove  them  from  the  board  as  you  come  to  the  part 
that  says  "every  living  thing  upon  the  earth  was  drowned." 

Scene  W  —  Dove  is  sent  out  three  times,  then  fails  to  return. 
Scenery : 

Blue  sky  and  water.  All  grass,  mountains,  trees,  etc., 
are  covered.  Place  the  deep  blue  of  the  water  over  the 
mountains,  grass  and  trees  used  previously  so  you  can 
remove  it  gradually  as  the  water  recedes  and  the  grass, 
mountains,  etc.,  begin  to  reappear. 
Action: 

Remove  enough  of  the  water-colored  flannel  so  that 
a  mountain  top  (Mt.  Ararat)  is  seen  with  the  ark  resting 
on  top  of  it.  Send  dove  out  once.  It  returns  as  it  left. 
Send  dove  out  again.  This  time  it  returns  with  a  green 
leaf  in  its  bill.  Send  dove  out  again.  This  time  it  does 
not  come  back. 

Scene  V  —  All  leave  the  ark. 
Scenery: 

Same  as  in  Scene  IV  but  with  all  the  water-colored 
flannel  removed.    In  its  place  are  grass,  trees  and  flowers. 
Ark  is  still  seen  on  top  of  Mt.  Ararat. 
Action: 

God  speaks  to  Noah,  telling  him  to  "go  forth  of  the 
ark,  thou  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons' 
wives  with  thee."  He  also  told  him  to  let  all  of  the 
animals,  birds,  creeping  things,  etc.,  out  of  the  ark. 
Show  Noah  opening  the  door  of  the  ark  and  all  of  the 
animals,  etc.,  coming  out.  As  they  go  away  to  find  homes 
for  themselves,  remove  them  from  the  board.  We  next  see 
Noah  and  his  family  leaving  the  ark. 

Scene  VI  —  God's  promise. 
Scenery: 

Blue  sky,  green  grass,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Action : 

Place  an  altar  on  the  flannelboard  on  which  Noah 
offers  a  "burnt  ofiFering."  Have  Noah  and  his  family 
kneel  in  prayer  as  they  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for 
his  blessings  and  kind,  protecting  care.  As  they  arise, 
they  see  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  (Place  it  over  part  of  the 
blue  sky.)  As  they  see  it,  they  hear  God's  voice,  telling 
them  of  its  meaning  and  its  promise. 


JEHOVAH'S  VOICE  IS  HEARD  ONCE  MORE 


JEHOVAH'S  voice  is  heard  once  more! 
He  speaks  to  his  creation, 
And  offers,  as  in  days  of  yore. 
His  wonderful  salvation 
And  glorious  exaltation. 

Thou  earth,  give  ear!  Thou  knowest  him; 

He  blest  with  seers  and  sages 
Thy  shining  past,  now  long  grown  dim, 


For  dark  and  dismal  ages 
Were  sins  unfailing  wages. 

But  now,  rejoice!  Break  forth  in  song! 

Give  thanks  by  every  token! 
Ye  hosts  of  earth  join  heaven's  throng: 

The  silence  has  been  broken! 

Once  more  the  Lord  hath  spoken! 

—Frank  I.  Kooyman. 
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Noah  is  told  to  build  an  ark. 


A  dove  was  sent  out. 


An  altar  tvas  built  upon  which  they  all  gave  thanks. 


Noah's  three  sons  and  their  wives  are  thankful 


Flannelboard  figures  for  ''Noah  Obeys  God" 
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Drawings  by  Dorothy  Handlcy. 
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Lesson  Enrichment  Suggestions 


His  Mother  Was  a  Teacher 


'By  Minnie  E.  Anderson 

A  Book  of  Beauty,  Inspiration 

Home  Memories  of  President 
David  O.  McKay,  compiled  and  writ- 
ten by  Llewelyn  R.  McKay;  pub- 
lished by  Deseret  Book  Co.;  $3.50. 


AN  exhilarating  book  of  great 
beauty  and  inspiration!  Its 
pages  are  filled  with  elevating 
thoughts  and  truths  which  warm  the 
heart  and  enlighten  the  soul.  Home 
and  family  take  on  new  significance. 
One  becomes  conversant  with  many 
lands  and  people  through  the  travels 
of  President  McKay  to  the  missions 
of  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 

The  book  reveals  President  Mc- 
Kay's great  character  -  his  loyal 
devotion  to  God  ...  his  consider- 
ation and  sympathy  for  others  .  .  . 
his  courteous,  cooperative  spirit  .  .  . 
his  Scottish  humor  ...  his  deep  and 
tender  love  for  wife  and  children 
and  his  love  and  compassion  for  all 
men  and  living  things. 

President  David  O.  McKay  was 
born  Sept.  8,  1873,  at  Huntsville, 
Utah.  He  was  the  third  child  of  ten 
children  and  the  oldest  son.  When 
he  was  eight  years  old,  his  father 
left  for  a  mission  to  Scotland.  This 
early  responsibility  to  help  on  the 
farm  with  the  chores  and  cares  of 
the  family  while  his  father  was  away 
matured  him  beyond  his  years  and 
gave  him  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  God. 

Of  the  many  influences  which  aid- 
ed in  the  molding  of  his  character 
he  attributes  the  greatest  influence 
and  source  of  inspiration  and  right- 
eous guidance  during  his  youth  to 
his  beloved  mother,  thus  giving  him 
a  solid  anchor  to  which  he  has  firmly 
•held  throughout  his  life.  "To  make 
home  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the 
world  for  her  husband  and  children 
was  her  constant  aim." 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  the 
world's  greatest  need,"  said  Presi- 
dent McKay,  "I  should  unhesitat- 
ingly say,  wise  mothers  and  second, 
exemplary  fathers." 


His  great  contribution  to  the 
Church  and  mankind  as  an  effective 
world  missionary-teacher  and  expon- 
ent of  righteous  living  cannot  be 
estimated. 

The  following  excerpts  from  Pres- 
ident McKay's  teachings  will  provide 
valuable  enrichment  material  for 
Sunday  School  teachers: 


Good  Character 

"Good  character  does  not  consist 
in  the  mere  ability  to  store  away  in 
the  memory  a  collection  of  aphorisms 
that  run  loosely  off  the  tongue. 
Character  to  be  good  must  be  stable, 
must  have  taken  root.  It  is  an  ac- 
quisition of  thought  and  conduct 
which  has  become  habitual,  an  ac- 
quisition of  real  substance  as  firmly 
fixed  in  the  conscience  and  indeed 
in  the  body  itself  as  to  insure  un- 
hesitating rejection  of  an  impulse 
to   do  wrong." 


Training  Children 

"Not  to  give  a  child  happiness  by 
proper  guidance  along  the  road  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  de- 
prive oneself  and  the  world  of  a 
blessing.  A  child  misdirected  may 
be  a  loss  to  mankind  of  an  eminent 
scientist,  a  discoverer  of  a  new  truth, 
a  man  whose  life  and  vision  might 
have  hastened  that  future  day  of 
universal  brotherhood  and  peace." 


Faith 

"Faith  is  the  eternal  light  that 
will  dispel  threatening  clouds.  Faith 
in  man  is  the  power  that  leads  to 
brotherhood;  faith  in  God,  the  lad- 
der by  which  men  climb  toward 
perfection." 

Ideals 

"The  noblest  lives  are  those  which 
are  inspired  by  high  ideals.  .  .  .  Men 
who  are  true  to  high  ideals  are  most 
contented  in  their  private  lives,  and 
contribute  most  to  the  advancement 


President  David  O.  McKay  at- 
tributes the  greatest  influence 
on  molding  his  character  to  his 
mother,  Jennette  Evans  McKay. 

of  righteousness.  Cherish  your  ideals 
as  you  cherish  life  itself." 


The  Greatness  of  Paul 

Paul's  Life  and  Letters  by  Dr. 
Sidney  B.  Sperry;  published  by 
Bookcraft;  $3. 

r^R.  Sperry's  book  is  excellent  refer- 
ence  material  for  Course  No.  26, 
"The  New  Testament,  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles." 

The  author  has  examined  with 
meticulous  care  the  scriptures  and 
sought  to  prove,  through  his  research 
and  compilation  of  facts  and  events, 
the  greatness  of  Paul. 

To  the  reader  Dr.  Sperry  gives 
the  valuation  of  Paul's  missionary 
labors  as  the  greatest  contribution 
in  Christian  history  other  than  that 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  Paul  who  defied  Peter  and 
carried  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
early  background  and  education  pre- 
pared him  for  the  important  role  he 
was  to  play  in  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  church. 

Dr.  Sperry  states,  "The  book  has 
been  written  to  provide  a  text  that 
will  help  Latter-day  Saint  students 
get  at  the  essential  facts  about  Paul 
in  a  minimum  of  time." 

As  an  illustration,  these  interesting 
facts  presented  by  Dr.  Sperry  in 
Chapter  Three,  will  aid  lessons  16 
and  17: 

1.  If  it  be  a  puzzle  to  the  modern 
reader  how  Saul  could  legally  bring 
back  prisoners  from  a  city  beyond 
the   borders   of   Palestine,   we   may 
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explain  that  by  Roman  sufferance 
every  Jewish  colony  in  her  empire 
was  considered  subject  in  religious 
matters  to  the  local  synagogue, 
which  in  tui'n  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Sanhedrin  in  Jerusalem. 

2.  Paul  was  challenged  by  the 
Judaizers  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
never  seen  Jesus  or  had  never  been 
commissioned  by  him.  There  are 
three  accounts  of  Paul's  vision,  per- 
sonally told  by  Paul,  given  in  Acts 
9:3-6;  22:6-8;  26:12-18.  All  three 
accounts  differ  in  certain  minor  re- 
spects. The  one  in  Acts  26:16  con- 
tains the  Greek  word  that  when 
translated  means  "appeared,"  which 
clearly  indicates  that  Paul  actually 
saw  the  risen  Christ.  The  same  word 
is  used  in  Luke  24:34  in  connection 
with  our  Lord's  appearance  to  Si- 
mon. 

3.  In  Acts  9:7,  8,  we  are  told  the 
companions  of  Saul  stood  speechless, 
hearing  a  voice  but  seeing  no  man. 
In  Acts  22:9,  we  are  told  that  Saul's 


companions  "saw  indeed  the  light, 
.  .  .  but  they  heard  not  the  voice 
of  him  that  spake.  .  .  ."  The  dis- 
crepency  in  those  two  accounts  was 
cleared  up  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  who  made  known  by  the  spirit 
of  revelation  that  the  account  in  Acts 
22  is  to  be  regarded  as  correct.  (See 
inspired  revision  of   Bible.) 

4.  The  charge  that  Saul  was  sub- 
jected to  hysteria  and  epilepsy  is 
difficult  to  maintain  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  men  with  him  at  the 
time  of  his  vision  also  saw  the  light 
and  were  speechless  and  afraid. 


The  Spoken  Word 

From  the  Cross  Roads,  by  Richard 
L.  Evans,  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  price  $2.75. 

^rU^HO  does  not  like  to  be  carried 

away  by  a  noble  thought  or  a 

bit  of  lofty  philosophy?    A  collec- 


tion of  one  hundred  or  more  short 
sermonettes  and  gems  of  inspiration 
given  by  Richard  L.  Evans  on  the 
Sunday  morning  broadcast  of  the 
Tabernacle  Choir,  as  the  "spoken 
word,"  make  up  this  satisfying  book. 

In  each  is  a  wealth  of  practical 
guidance  for  living.  The  following 
titles  reveal  the  meaty  substance  of 
the  sermonettes:  "On  Seeing  Things 
Through;"  "Excuses;"  "On  Running 
Away  from  Responsibility;"  "Quick 
Triggered  Temper;"  "On  Keeping 
Confidences;"  and  "The  Price  of 
Repenting."  There  are  many  other 
sermonettes  of  equal  importance  and 
beauty  designed  to  aid  the  improve- 
ment of  attitudes. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  are  need- 
ed by  teachers  to  create  and  build 
pictures  in  the  minds  of  students 
to  leave  the  desired  impressions. 


MEMORIZATION  FOR  JUNE  LESSONS 


{Concluded  from  page  109.) 

THE    NEW    TESTAMENT:     THE 
ACTS  AND  THE  EPISTLES 

Course  No.  26 

I  have  shewed  you  all  things,  how 
that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support 
the  weak,  and  to  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said. 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

-Ac^5  20:35. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THE  GOSPEL 

Course  No.  28 

And  when  ye  shall  receive  these 
things,  I  would  exhort  you  that  ye 
would  ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father, 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  if  these  things 


are  not  true;  and  if  ye  shall  ask  with 
a  sincere  heart,  with  real  intent, 
having  faith  in  Christ,  he  will  mani- 


fest the  truth  of  it  unto  you,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

—Moroni  10:4. 


The  Value  of  Memorization 

QUOTATIONS  DISPELLED  UNCERTAINTIES 


TN  my  boyhood  days  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher  who  real- 
ized the  importance  of  memor- 
izing scripture.  Each  Sunday 
he  gave  us  an  assignment  and 
spent  a  short  time  repeating 
passages  already  learned. 

Occasionally,  in  the  evening, 
we  would  go  to  his  home  for 
a  social  hour  and  a  memoriza- 
tion contest  in  which  each 
would  try  to  outdo  the  others 
in  quoting  scriptural  passages. 

In  a  year's  time  we  had  52 


choice  quotations  learned. 
Since  then  when  I  have  found 
myself  in  doubt,  I  have  recalled 
quotations  that  have  dispelled 
all  my  uncertainties.  In  times 
of  discouragement  I  have  re- 
membered the  word  of  the 
Lord  and  have  been  comforted. 
I  thank  a  wise  teacher  for  these 
scriptural  memories,  for  out  of 
them  was  born  a  testimony. 
They  have  been,  "a  lamp  unto 
my  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path." 

—By  Francis  A.  Child. 


ly/IY  mother's  influence  in  molding 
my  character  was  conspicuous. 
She  forced  me  to  learn  daily  long 
chapters  of  the  Bible  by  heart.  To 
that  discipline  and  patient,  accurate 
resolve,  I  owe  not  only  much  of  my 
general  power  of  taking  pains,  but 
the  best  part  of  my  taste  for  litera- 
ture. 

—John  Ruskin. 


^^\VrU AT  is  wanting,"  said  Na- 
poleon one  day  to  Madame 
Campan,  "in  order  that  the  youth  of 
France  be  well  educated?" 

"Good  mothers,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Emperor  was  forcibly  struck 
with  this  answer.  "Here,"  said  he,  "is 
a  system  in  one  word."  "Let  France 
have  good  mothers,  and  she  will 
have  good  sons."  —Napoleon. 


\  Mother's  love  is  indeed  the  gold- 
en link  that  binds  youth  to  age; 
and  he  is  still  but  a  child,  however 
time  may  have  furrowed  his  cheek, 
or  silvered  his  brow,  who  can  still 
recall,  with  a  softened  heart,  the 
fond  devotion,  or  the  gentle  chid- 
ings,  of  the  best  friend  that  God 
ever  gave  us,  Mother.    ' 

—Bovee. 
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Superintendents 

The  Campaign 

for  Greater  Reverence 

3y  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


THOSE  ward  superintendents 
who  have  not  yet  played  the 
recording  of  President  David 
O.  McKay's  eloquent  address,  "A 
Need  for  More  Reverence,"  at  a 
ward  faculty  meeting  should  do  so 
at  the  April  faculty  meeting  without 
fail. 

Reread  Supt.  David  Lawrence 
McKay's  splendid  article,  "A  Wor- 
shipful Worship  Service,"  in  the  Su- 
perintendents' department  in  the 
February,  1956,  Instructor,  page  52. 

Have  you  tried  out  each  of  the 
four  suggestions  of  Supt.  McKay? 
What  success  attended  your  efforts 
with  each  of  these  suggestions?  What 
can  you  do  to  improve  your  conduct 
of  each?  Are  you  beginning  to  see 
a  cumulative  effect  of  the  sugges- 
tions? 

What  other  practices  do  you  sug- 
gest be  added  to  the  Sunday  School's 
campaign  for  greater  reverence? 

Have  you  tried  having  all  the 
people  who  should  be  on  the  stand 
in  their  places  in  perfect  order  at 
the  time  the  preliminary  music  be- 
gins? 

Have  you  made  it  a  special  point 
to  reduce  all  static  by  similarly 
coaching  everyone  to  be  at  his  post 
prepared  and  in  perfect  order,  in- 
cluding priests  and  deacons  who 
function  during  the  sacramental 
service? 

Are  your  teachers  so  seated  that 
they  can  lead  the  classes  they  teach 
to  the  classrooms,  thereby  carrying 
the  spirit  of  the  worship  service  into 
the  classrooms? 

Have  you  tried  reminding  your 
teachers  and  officers  of  their  parts 
in  this  campaign  at  the  Sunday 
School  prayer  meeting  and  asking 
the  Lord  for  inspiration,  wisdom, 
and  help  in  making  your  plans  and 
in  carrying  them  out? 

Have  you  made  detailed  plans  for 
carrying  out  the  campaign  in  the 
classes  that  each  teacher  and  each 
pupil  may  know  what  he  or  she  is 
to  do  to  forward  it? 

Do    you   have   the   same   orderly 


dismissal  from  classes  and  for  re- 
assembly and  dismissal  from  Sunday 
School  as  you  have  in  the  worship 
service? 

Have  you  organized  your  "Bring- 
a-friend"  campaign  for  the  third 
Sunday  in  April  and  coached  your 
members,  the  teachers  and  the  greet- 
ers  to  the  end  that  when  the  member 
and  his  friend  come  to  Sunday 
School  they  will  find  the  warmest 
smile  of  reverential  greeting  to  make 
them  feel  welcome,  wanted  and  im- 
pelled to  participate  wholeheartedly 
in  the  worship  service  and  in  class? 

Won't  you  please  write  to  us  about 
any  outstanding  successes  you  have 
had  that  these  may  be  passed  along 
to  other  Sunday  Schools? 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  with  the 
know-how  and  leadership  to  make 
this  campaign  for  greater  reverence 
increasingly   cumulative! 


*     » 


QUESTION  BOX 
Should  One  Class  Be  Eliminated? 

QWe  do  not  have  enough  class- 
•  rooms  in  our  meetinghouse  to 
accommodate  all  the  adult  classes 
recommended  by  the  General  Board. 
Which  should  we  eliminate:  "Proving 
Your  Pedigree"  (Genealogical  Train- 
ing) or  "Parent  and  Youth"  (Family 
Relations)? 

A.  Neither.  If  you  do  not  have 
sufficient  rooms  in  your  meeting- 
house, then  it  is  suggested  that  one 
of  the  classes  meet  in  a  nearby  home 
after  the  worship  service.  The  class 
may  dismiss  at  the  home  without 
reconvening  for  the  closing  exer- 
cises. 

#     #     # 

Setting  Apart 

Q.  I  have  not  been  set  apart, 
and  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
it  done.  Would  it  be  all  right  for 
me  to  have  the  superintendency  do 
this? 

—Granite  (Salt  Lake  City)  Stake. 


A.  The  Sunday  School  General 
Board  would  like  to  see  all  teachers 
and  officers  set  apart  for  their  call- 
ing as  soon  as  is  possible  after  the 
call  is  made.  It  does  something  for 
persons  to  have  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood  placed  upon  their  heads. 

Instruction  has  been  given  by  the 
First  Presidency  to  the  bishops  to 
set  apart  all  officers  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  teachers  also  if  they  have 
the  time.  If  the  bishopric  is  so 
pressed  for  time  as  to  be  unable  to 
set  the  teachers  apart,  they  can  dele- 
gate that  privilege  to  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency  or  in  fact  to 
any  good  member  holding  the  Mel- 
chizedek  priesthood. 

*     #     # 


Farewell  at  Door 

Q.  Should  the  appointed  greeter 
be  in  position  at  the  exit  after  the 
close  of  Sunday  School  to  invite  the 
members  back  next  time? 

—Ensign  (Salt  Lake  City)  Stake. 

A.  It  would  be  desirable  if  the 
appointed  greeter  takes  his  place  at 
the  door  at  the  beginning  of  the 
closing  exercises,  so  as  to  be  on 
hand  to  thank  people  for  coming 
and  invite  them  back  for  next  time 
as  they  leave. 


"BRING-A-FRIEND"  SUNDAY 

T^HE  third  Sundays  in  April,  Au- 
gust, and  November  are  the 
three  "Bring-a-friend"  Sundays  of 
the  year.  Every  person  whose  name 
is  on  the  potential  roll  should  be 
specially  invited  to  attend.  Where- 
ever  practicable  a  friend  should  call 
for  the  potential  member.  The  greet- 
ers  should  be  there  early  and  should 
welcome  each  member,  both  of  the 
Senior  Sunday  School  and  the  Jun- 
ior Sunday  School. 

Nothing  dispels  the  feeling  of 
strangeness  like  the  greeter  calling 
a  person  by  name,  the  given  name, 
if  possible,  particularly  of  Junior 
Sunday  School  children  and  youth. 
Nothing  so  adds  to  a  visitor's  sense 
of  belonging— of  being  welcome  and 
wanted— like  a  sincere  personalized 
greeting. 

It  would  be  well  to  read  at  Sunday 
School  prayer  meeting  Sister  Ruby 
W.  Simmerman's  lovely  poem,  "The 
Absentee,"  printed  on  the  opposite 
page. 
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"Until  willingness  overflows  obli- 
gation, men  fight  as  conscripts  in- 
stead of  following  the  flag  as  patri- 
ots. .  .  . 

"Duty  is  never  worthily  done  until 
it  is  performed  by  a  man  who  loves 
it  so  that  he  would  gladly  do  more 
if  he  could." 


Secretaries 


T 


HE  above  lines  are  quoted  from 
Harry  Emerson  Fosdick's  The 
Second  Mile. 

Nearly  all  Church  work  is  done  by 
volunteers.  Some  of  us  might  think 
that  we  have  been  urged  or  pushed 
into  our  jobs— but  we  all  are  privi- 
leged to  say  no  if  we  do  not  want 
to  do  what  has  been  asked  of  us. 
Since  we  have  accepted  the  work 
requested  of  us,  let's  do  it  the  very 
best  that  we  can.  Let's  not  be  a 
"conscript." 

We  have  learned  that  many  ward 
secretaries  have  been  called  to  that 
position  with  little  or  no  previous 
experience.  That  may  be  all  right. 
So  long  as  each  secretary  is  willing 
to  work  and  study  and  to  learn  what 
the  position  calls  for,  she  will  be 
successful.  Some  secretaries  evident- 
ly have  been  called  and  given  the 
impression  that  all  they  need  to  do 
is  "fill  in  the  spaces"  in  the  minute 
book  and  pick  up  the  roll  books. 

If  such  is  the  case,  we  cannot 
blame  the  secretary  as  much  as  those 
who  called  her  to  her  position.  Every 
earnest  secretary  knows  that  there 
is  much  more  to  her  work  than  that 
intimated  above.  She  must  spend 
many  hours  outside  of  actual  Sunday 
School  time  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing information  about  the  Sun- 
day School. 

If  by  any  chance  any  of  you  sec- 
retaries have  just  begun  your  job, 
or  if  you  took  over  some  time  ago 
and  do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about. 


Be  Not  a  Conscript 


By  General  Secretary  Richard  E.  Folland 


may  we  suggest  that  you  contact 
your  stake  secretary.  He  or  she  will 
help  you  get  acquainted  with  your 
work.  Your  stake  secretary  will  tell 
you  what  equipment  you  should 
have  to  do  your  work  properly.  "Ask 
and  ye  shall  receive." 

Now  that  you  are  all  set  up  to  do 
a  good  job,  see  to  it  that  your  super- 
intendency  and  your  bishopric  know 
that  you  are  doing  a  good  job.  How? 
See  to  it  that  they  pay  attention  to 
the  reports  you  make  out.  Do  not  be 
content  simply  to  secure  the  signa- 
ture of  one  of  the  superintendency. 
Make  certain  that  he  looks  over  the 
report,  that  he  understands  what  it 
is  all  about. 

At  a  recent  Sunday  School  con- 
vention, in  discussing  monthly  re- 
ports a  bishop  asked  why  a  copy  of 
that  report  couldn't  be  left  in  the 
ward  for  him  to  see!  We  were  sur- 
prised that  the  bishop  didn't  know 
that  one  copy  of  the  monthly  report 
is  always  left  in  the  ward  purposely 
for  the  superintendency  and  bishop- 
ric to  study  and  that  he  or  one  of 
his  counselors  are  always  asked  to 
sign  the  completed  report. 

While  we  are  on  this  theme,  please 
remember,  if  and  when  you  are  re- 
leased from  your  secretaryship,  to 
deliver  to  your  successor  all  of  the 
materials  you  have  and  see  that  you 
do  your  part  in  getting  your  suc- 
cessor started  right.   These  materials 


will  include  the  unused  portion  o£ 
the  monthly  report  pad. 

Monthly  Report  Pads 

Speaking  of  monthly  report  pads, 
please  do  not  use  blanks  as  scratch 
paper;  these  pads  are  too  expensive. 
We  send  a  year's  supply  to  all  super- 
intendents, to  be  given  to  the  secre- 
tary, about  November  of  each  year. 
From  the  requests  we  continually 
receive,  from  both  wards  and 
branches,  we  wonder  what  became 
of  that  year's  supply.  If  you  did  not 
receive  the  pad  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  ask  your  superintendent 
for  it,  before  writing  to  us.  If  this 
does  not  produce  the  needed  pad, 
then  write  to  us  for  another.  We  are 
anxious  to  advise  you  and  help  you 
do  a  better  job  for  your  ward  Sun- 
day School  and  are  pleased  by  the 
many  industrious  secretaries  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  Church.  Their 
excellent  work  and  cooperation  is 
appreciated. 

There  is  a  claim  that  when  one 
becomes  contented  with  his  job  he 
has  stopped  progressing,  but  a 
healthy  discontent  is  a  good  thing 
for  anyone  on  any  job.  Let's  love 
our  work  so  well  that  we  would  do 
more  if  we  could. 

We  hope  that  you  have  already 
sent  in  your  1955  annual  report.  If 
not  please  do  so. 


THE  ABSENTEE 


^^COMEONE  is  absent,"  the  Good  Shepherd  said, 

As  over  my  rollbook  he  bent  his  head, 
"For  several  weeks  now,  absent  too. 
So  tell  me,  dear  teacher,  what  will  you  do?" 

Awakened,  I  raised  my  ashamed  head, 
What  was  it  the  Good  Shepherd  had  said  — 
"To  bring  all  the  Iambs  into  the  fold. 
Was  the  greatest  thing,"  —  I  had  been  told. 

I  had  not  called,  as  I  know  I  should 
I  sent  her  a  card,  but  it  did  no  good. 
Time  just  went  on,  and  she  never  came, 
So  I  guess  I  kind  of  forgot  her  name! 


But  the  Good  Shepherd  said,  "a  flock  was  mine,  — 

A  hundred,  no!  there  were  ninety-and-nine, 

For  one  was  lost  in  the  dark  and  cold, 

So  I  sought  the  lamb  that  had  left  the  fold!" 

"Though  the  path  was  stony  and  edged  with  thorns. 
My  feet  were  tired  and  bruised  and  torn, 
But  I  kept  on  seeking,  nor  counted  the  cost, 
For  the  joy  was  great  when  I  found  the  lost!" 

Thus  the  Good  Shepherd  in  his  loving  way, 
Had  shown  me  what  to  do  that  day! 
For  God  a  message  had  sent  to  me. 
To  show  his  love  toward  the  absentee. 

—Ruby  W.  Simmerman. 
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Library  and  Visual  Aids 


Let  Your  Chalk  Talk,  Too 


Article  and  Art  hy  Lorna   Taykr* 

THE  aim  of  blackboard  drawing  for  children  is  to 
draw  fast  enough  so  the  children   do   not  lose 
interest  while  the  drawing  is  being  done.    For 
this  reason   all  detail  is   omitted  and  a  fast  circular 
stroke  is  used. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  person  using  this  method  to 
practice  for  a  short  time  before  presenting  the  lesson 
to  make  sure  the  characters  required  can  be  done 
quickly.  You  will  find  after  a  very  short  time  you  will 
be  able  to  draw  practically  anything  that  might  be 
required  and  your  chief  preparation  for  the  illustrating 
will  be  deciding  which  parts  to  draw. 

One  does  not  need  to  have  a  blackboard  and  chalk 
to  do  this  drawing.  For  practicing  at  home,  a  pencil 
or  crayon  and  ordinary  paper  will  suffice.  If  a  black- 
board is  not  available,  a  suit  box  lid  may  be  used 
with  a  crayon  taking  the  place  of  chalk. 

In  all  this  work,  it  must  be  remembered  to  keep 
the  drawings  large  and  simple.    Drawing  done  on  a 


high  blackboard,  where  the  children  must  strain  up- 
ward to  see  what  is  being  done,  will  not  hold  their 
interest.  The  drawing  must  be  done  at  the  level  of  the 
children's  eyes.  It  is  better  to  use  cardboard  or  wrap- 
ping paper  and  a  crayon  at  eye  level  if  the  only 
blackboard  available  is  a  high  one. 

Do  not  become  so  involved  with  the  drawing  that 
the  telling  of  the  story  suffers.  You  should  keep  talk- 
ing all  while  you  draw.  For  instance  if  you  are  draw- 
ing a  house,  say  as  you  draw,  "This  is  the  roof.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  walls.  .  .  Here  is  the  door,  and  here  are 
the  windows,"  etc.  Small  children  like  to  hear  each 
small  detail  given  as  you  draw,  and  it  keeps  their 
attention  focused  on  the  drawing. 

When  drawing  a  fruit  tree  and  putting  fruit  on  it, 
count  the  fruit  as  you  draw  it  and  encourage  the 
children  to  count  with  you. 

Colored  chalk  is  not  as  good  as  might  be  supposed, 
inasmuch  as  a  great  deal  is  very  pale  in  tone,  is  harder 


Determine   characters   needed   to   tell  the   story.     Using   a   cir- 
cular stroke,  practice  drawing  figures  and  narrating  your  tale. 
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Keep  the  figures  large  and  simple  as  well  as  at  your  students 
eye  level;  also,  mention  details  as   you   draw  them   on   board. 
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to  clean  off  and  also  takes  longer  because  you  must 
keep  changing  chalk. 

If  you  wish  to  give  life  to  your  chalk  people,  re- 
member that  people  bend  at  every  joint,  so  bend  knees, 
elbows  and  waists  when  you  become  proficient  at  this. 

Baby  animals  have  longer  legs  in  proportion  to  the 
body  than  adult  animals.  The  legs  spread  out  more 
than  on  full  grown  ones.  The  back  leg  has  a  joint 
that  goes  out  at  an  angle  from  the  body.  (See  the  illus- 
tration for  the  cow  and  the  horse.) 

In  drawing  birds,  the  joint  of  the  legs  bends  back- 
ward rather  than  forward  and  the  legs  attach  to  the 
body  at  an  angle  rather  than  straight. 

Do  not  fill  in  for  grass.    Instead,  make  a  scribble 

line  as  illustrated  on  the  house  and  the  tree.    If  you 

fill  in  the  grass,  you  cannot  make  your  figures  show 
up  on  top  of  it. 

In  illustrating  a  story,  let  your  drawings  continue 
along  the  board  or  erase  the  part  you  have  finished 
so  you  can  use  the  space  again  for  new  drawing  needs. 
If  you  try  to  put  too  much  in  one  picture  or  scene, 
it  becomes  very  complicated  and  you  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  putting  all  of  your  characters  in  the  picture. 
(For  a  sample  of  storytelling  with  chalk,  see  page  125, 
"Kathleen  Takes  a  Trip,"  in  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
department  enrichment  material.) 


*Lorna  Tayler  is  a  former  kindergarten  teacher  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Schools  and  at  the  present  time  is  teaching  art  at  South  High  School,  Salt 
Lake  City.  She  formerly  was  nursery  department  supervisor  of  Liberty 
Stake  Sunday  School  board  (Salt  Lake  City). 


"THE  CRUCIFIXION" 

( Concluded  from  page  112. ) 
History  of  the  Picture 

The  history  of  "The  Crucifixion"  is  more  than  50 
years  long.  As  young  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  already 
a  noted  musician,  stood,  in  Poland  in  1894  before  a 
gigantic  canvas  depicting  Poland's  struggle  for  freedom 
a  century  earlier,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  an  even 
larger  and  greater  painting  on  a  subject  that  would 
have  universal  significance.  He  met  Styka  and  this 
great  "Crucifixion"  was  planned. 

Belgiian  weavers  made  the  gigantic  canvas  to  order 
while  the  artist  was  in  the  Holy  Land  sketching  his 
picture  and  studying.  For  thousands  of  hours  he 
worked  on  the  huge  canvas,  back  in  Lemberg,  Poland. 
His  dedication  to  this  work  was  intense.  The  authen- 
ticity and  the  careful  work  of  detail  are  unparalleled. 
More  than  1,000  figures,  greater  than  life-size,  and  the 
important  landmarks  of  Jerusalem  are  portrayed. 

In  1900  Styka  brought  "The  Crucifixion"  to  America. 
But  no  museum  nor  gallery  nor  available  building 
could  accommodate  the  mammoth  painting.  The  dis- 
appointed artist  lost  possession  of  the  picture  and 
returned  to  Poland.  The  picture  was  put  in  storage 
and  almost  forgotten  until  it  was  unveiled  to  the 
world  in  March,  1951,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Crucifixion. 


BIND  YOUR  1955  Instructors 
"DY  sending  your  Instructors  to  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union,  50  North  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  they  will  be  bound  for  you 
in  a  sturdy  blue,  cloth  binding  with  solid  gold 
letter  engraving.  Binding  costs  are  as  follows: 
$3.35  per  vol.— Providing  all  issues  are  sent  to 

us  by  you. 
$5.85  per  vol.— When  a  year's  Instructors  are 

supplied  by  The  Instructor  office. 
25  cents  per  issue— When  we   are   requested 

to  supply  certain  missing  issues. 
Also  included  in  the  above  price  will  be  a  con- 
venient subject,  author,  title  and  illustration  index 
for  ready  reference,  plus   a  name  engraving  of 
your  choice  on  the  cover. 

With  your  order  please  include; 

1.  To  whom  the  volume  is  to  be  returned. 

2.  The  exact  name  you  wish  engraved. 

3.  Mention  of  any  issues  you  request  be  sup- 
plied by  Instructor  office. 

4.  Your  remittance  for  Instructors  and /or  bind- 
ing costs. 


Remember  that  your  chalk  people,  birds  and  animals  bend  at  all 
their  joints.     Draw  story   characters   along   board  in   sequence. 


AMID  THE  DOLLARS 

A  NDREW  CARNEGIE  perfected  the  Bessemer  steel 
process;  and  out  of  this  new  way  of  making  steel 
he  amassed  a  fortune.  But  more  than  once  his  business 
was  sorely  beset  by  strikes.  At  one  time  a  strike  leader 
became  afflicted  with  a  serious  illness.  He  was  in- 
formed by  a  medical  source  that  he  could  go  to  a 
health  resort  for  full  recovery.  He  protested  that  he 
did  not  have  the  means,  but  was  informed  that  there 
would  be  no  cost. 

The  man  accepted  the  offer,  regained  his  health 
after  many  months,  and  finally  learned  that  the  "un- 
known benefactor"  was  the  very  man  whom  he  had 
fiercely  denounced  during  the  strike, 

—Sunshine  Magazine, 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  June 


66 


Come,  Ye  Children  of  the  Lord'' 


By  Alexander  Schreiner 


TUNE,  1956:  "Come,  Ye  Children 
^  of  the  Lord,"  Hymns— Church  of 
Jesus   Christ   of   Latter-day   Saints^ 

No.  23. 

FOR  CHORISTERS:  This  hymn 
of  joy  and  optimism  parallels  the 
normal  happiness  of  faithful  Latter- 
day  Saints.  The  message  of  this 
hymn  expresses  an  eager  anticipation 
of  the  consummation  of  our  Heaven- 
ly Father's  designs  here  on  earth. 
Let  us  strive  to  sing  it  with  fervent 
faith  in  our  hearts,  in  an  exalted 
spirit  and  as  choristers,  let  us  avoid 
singing  it  light-mindedly,  in  a  spirit 
of  fun  or  playfulness. 

The  melody  is  a  borrowed  one, 
but  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  it 
fits  the  spirit  of  the  text  perfectly. 
The  words  were  written  by  Bishop 
James  Hearknett  Wallis,  who  was 
baptized  into  the  Church  in  London, 
after  which  he  came  to  Utah,  filled 


several  missions,  and  was  bishop  of 
Vernal  First  Ward,  Uintah  (Utah) 
Stake. 

Encourage  the  people  to  sing  this 
with  full  throats  and  full  hearts  and 
try  as  best  you  can  to  direct  all 
attention  toward  the  glad  statements 
in  these  stanzas.  Avoid  distracting 
them  away  from  this  fine  message. 
Since  our  people  know  this  melody 
very  well  because  they  have  sung 
it  for  many  years,  concentrate  on  the 
spirit  of  hymn  singing,  on  the  spirit 
of  this  hymn,  by  your  attitude  and 
by  your  remarks. 

The  range  of  the  melody  is  easy, 
and  the  majority  will  wish  to  sing 
the  tune.  Those  who  like  to  sing 
the  other  parts  will  fill  in  the  har- 
mony. 

Your  tempo  should  be  an  infec- 
tious one;  it  should  infect  everyone 
with    joy    and    enthusiasm.     How? 

First:    hold  to  a  moderate  speed, 


Sacrament  Music  and  Gem 

For  the  Month  of  June 
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JESUS  said:  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."* 
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so  that  no  one  will  be  aware  of 
its  being  either  too  fast  or  too  slow. 
Second,  let  your  tempo  be  regular. 
Such  a  regular,  even,  metranomic 
pulse  lends  authority  and  power  to 
the  performance.  There  is  no  need 
to  be  wishy-washy,"  or  rubato  in 
this  partciular  hymn. 

And  third,  your  beat  should  be  in 
a  marcato  style.  That  is,  not  legato, 
but  well  marked  as  to  four  beats 
a  measure  and  at  the  rate  of  108 
metronomic  beats  a  minute.  Try  it; 
you  may  be  astounded  at  the  life 
and  joy  in  your  beat.  Use  a  metro- 
nome to  orient  yourself  in  the  108 
beats  a  minute.  Take  a  metronome 
to  the  preparation  meeting  for  your 
help  there  but,  of  course,  never, 
never  take  a  metronome  to  Sunday 
School.    Blessings  on  you! 

FOR  ORGANISTS:  This  music 
is  certainly  not  a  gentle  or  a  devo- 
tional one  but  one  of  joyous  exulta- 
tion. So  we  play  it  in  a  marked 
style,  as  described  for  the  choristers. 
A  marked  style  is  not  easy  to  achieve 
if  you  have  never  tried  it  before. 
In  any  event,  we  surely  repeat  all 
repeated  notes;  we  tend  to  play  the 
melody  more  legato  than  the  three 
lower  parts.  None  of  this  hymn  is 
played  staccato  but  rather  in  a  slight- 
ly separated  way.  This  technique  is 
worthy  of  considerable  attention  in 
your  preparation  meeting  where  you 
can  pay  detailed  attention  to  it  and 
help  each  other  to  achieve  it. 

Let  the  organ  play  quite  loudly 
and  with  a  bright  tone  quality.  Con- 
sult recent  Instructors  as  to  how  to 
produce  bright  tone  quality.  Try  for 
a  strong  and  regular  rhythm,  not 
wandering  or  lackadaisical.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  let  your  organ  sounds 
give  expression  to  strength  and  a 
.joyous  quality. 

I  wish  some  of  you  organists  and 
choristers  would  write  me  some  time 
and  describe  your  successes  in  prep- 
aration meeting  as  you  prepare  your- 
selves for  improved  hymn  practice 
sessions  in  Sunday  School. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


Help 

Them 

To  Make 

Inspirational 

Presentations 


By  Margaret  Hopkinson 


Inspirational  pn'.'^cnUitiDii.s   so  often  call  for  vocal  expressions.     Start  this  training 
in  the  Junior  Sunday  School  by  having  your  students  participate  in  short  talks. 


^^IINE  of  the  important  functions 
U  of  the  Sunday  School  is  to 
train  members  of  the  Church 
for  more  effective  vocal  expression." 
This  training  can  be  started  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  by  making 
short  talks  or  other  inspirational  pre- 
sentations part  of  every  worship 
service. 

All  classes  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate.  The  primary 
department  will  assume  the  greatest 
responsibility  in  the  preparation,  but 
the  nursery  can  often  participate  as 
a  group  in  presenting  bits  of  poetry 
and  song.  Every  child  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  when  the 
experience  can  be  a  successful  one. 

Planning  and  Procedures 

Coordinators,  plan  with  the  teach- 
ers and  parents  to  give  children  in 
your  ward  this  wonderful  experi- 
ence! First,  the  coordinator  should 
plan  with  the  teachers  how  class 
assignments  are  to  be  made.  Scan- 
ning the  manuals  will  give  many 
ideas  of  appropriate  materials.  After 
class  assignments  are  made,  the 
teacher  should  be  alert  to  all  class 
activities  that  will  lend  themselves 
to  inspirational  presentations.  When 
the  child  has  an  assignment,  the 
teacher  should  contact  the  parents 
explaining  the  assignment  and  ask- 
ing the  parents  to  assist  and  encour- 
age the  child.  Late  in  the  week  the 
child  and  parent  should  be  contacted 
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again   to    see  if  the   assignment  is 
ready. 

Sources 

Most  inspirational  presentations 
should  grow  out  of  work  done  in 
the  class.  Only  by  having  the  child 
talk  in  his  own  words  can  he  say 
"This  I  know." 

Parents  and  teachers  need  to  guide 
the  child,  but  memorizing  a  talk 
composed  by  a  parent  or  teacher 
and  often  not  understood  by  the 
child  does  not  give  the  intended  per- 
sonal development. 

Genie  really  understood  the  law  of 
tithing  when  she  gave  this  talk:* 


"The  reward  of  a  thing  well  done 
is  to  have  done  it."  —Emerson. 


"I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  tith- 
ing. Do  you  know  what  this  is? 
(Holds  up  $1.)  This  is  a  dollar.  Do 
you  know  what  this  is?  (Holds  up 
a  dime.)  This  is  a  dime.  This  dime 
is  your  tithing  to  give  to  your  Heav- 
enly Father,  if  you  have  a  dollar 
that  you  have  earned.  If  you  always 
give  one-tenth  to  your  Heavenly 
Father,  He  will  always  bless  you." 

Robert  knew  why  he  went  to  Sun- 
day School: 

'The  short  talks  were  furnished  by  Jasmine  Lym, 
stake  coordinator  of  Highland  Stake.  Thev  were 
given  by  Genie  Gritten,  Robert  Farley  Ogd'en  and 
Steven  Curtis. 


*T  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
because  I  like  to  see  my  teachers 
and  all  my  friends.  I  like  to  hear 
the  stories  and  see  the  pictures  and 
sing  the  songs.  I  like  to  go  because 
my  daddy  goes,  and  I  want  to  grow 
up  to  be  like  my  daddy  and  Bishop 
Buehner.  Going  to  Sunday  School 
is  a  good  habit,  and  if  you  have  a 
lot  of  good  habits  when  you  are  a 
little  boy  you  will  grow  up  to  be 
a  good  man.  I  hope  we  will  all 
always  want  to  come  to  Sunday 
School,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen." 

Retold  Stories 

Jesus  taught  effectively  by  using 
parables.  Children  are  taught  effec- 
tively by  stories.  They  love  to  have 
stories  repeated  until  they  can  re- 
tell them  in  their  own  words.  Class 
manuals  have  excellent  stories  for 
retelling  because  they  are  short  and 
within  the  child's  understanding. 

Interest  can  be  stimulated  by  let- 
ting the  speaker  use  a  picture  or 
flannelboard  figures  in  retelling  the 
story.  Such  presentations  should  first 
be  given  in  the  class,  then  at  home 
and  then  to  the  assembly. 

Steven  retells  this  story: 

"Once  upon  a  time,  a  long  time 
ago,  there  were  ten  men  and  they 
were  lepers.  They  heard  of  a  man 
called  Jesus  and  they  went  to  Him 
to  get  cured.  He  told  them  that 
when  they  got  home  they  would  be 
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cured,  and  when  they  went  home 
they  were  cured.  And  one  man  came 
back  to  thank  Jesus;  and  Jesus  said, 
"Where  are  the  other  men?"  And 
that  proves  you  should  always  be 
thankful  for  everything  you  have. 
I'm  thankful  for  my  home,  for  my 
food  and  my  clothes." 

Scriptural  Quotations 

Very  small  children  can  memorize 
such  quotations  as: 

"In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."  ( Genesis  1:1.) 

"Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to 
keep  it  holy."  {Exodus  20:8.) 

"Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
all  things:  for  this  is  well  pleasing 
unto  the  Lord."  (Colossians  3:20.) 

A  number  of  children  could  each 
give  a  quotation  after  lessons  ex- 
plaining these  principles  have  been 
taught. 

Poetry 

Children  love  poetry,  but  it  should 
be  read  many  times  before  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  memorize  it.  It, 
too,  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  class 
activity. 

In  planning  for  inspirational  pre- 
sentations use  variety.  Use  all 
sources. 

Physical  Setting 

The  physical  setting  should  be 
conducive  to  good  delivery  and  lis- 
tening. The  speaker  should  be  ele- 
vated at  a  child-size  pulpit  or  plat- 
form. If  the  acoustic  qualities  are 
poor,  a  microphone  should  be  pro- 
vided. Children,  like  adults,  become 
restless  and  noisy  when  they  can 
neither  see  nor  hear. 

Reward  for  participation  can  be 
found  in  the  praise  of  the  coordina- 
tor, the  teacher,  his  parents  and 
friends. 


* 


Next  Month's  Article 

TVTEXT  month's  article  will  be  "The 
Nursery  Class— Its  Special  Needs 
in  the  Worship   Service"  by  Addie 
J.  Gilmore. 


Sacrament  Gem 

T\7HILE  I  drink  the  water 
And  eat  the  broken  bread, 

I'll  be  so  very  quiet 

And  bow  my  little  head. 


Junior  Sunday  School 

Song  of  the  Month 

for  June,  1956 

"God's  Daily  Care,"  The  Children 

Sing,  No.  28. 

\I7'ITH  all  its  sweet  simplicity  of 
melody  and  text,  "God's  Daily 
Care"  is  appealing  even  to  4-  and  5- 
year-olds.  The  chorister  needs  only 
to  sing  this  song  to  the  children  in 
a  quiet,  pleasing  manner  by  way  of 
'introduction.  No  visual  aids  are 
necessary.  After  singing  it  two  oj 
three  times,  question  the  children  to 
see  if  they  understand  it  properly. 
Comment  very  briefly  as  each  ans- 
wer is  given. 

Notice  the  tempo  is  indicated  as 
slowly.  This  means  not  to  let  it 
drag  but  to  have  it  move  forward 
in  a  leisurely  fashion.  If  taken  too 
fast,  the  beauty  of  this  song  will  be 
entirely  lost.  The  words  need  to  be 
sung  clearly  and  distinctly. 

Have  the  children  sustain  the  end 
of  each  phrase  the  full  two  counts. 
Try  to  have  them  sing  this  song 
smoothly  and  sweetly.  Notice  in  the 
first  line,  the  children  sing  two  notes 
to  the  word  "has."  Explain  and  have 
the  children  pronounce  such  words 
as  "daily"  and  "offer."  Explain  the 
phrase,  "Father,  turn  thine  ear  to 
me. 

Begin  by  teaching  the  first  stanza. 
Because  of  the  message  contained 
in  the  second  stanza,  both  verses 
should  be  taught. 

—Edith  Nash. 


Idea  Exchange 

A  Recording  for  Your  Library 

npHE  General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union  announces 
the  release  of  a  long  playing  record- 
ing to  assist  officers  and  teachers 
who  work  with  younger  children  of 
the  Sunday  School.  We  suggest  that 
it  be  included  in  your  ward  library 
materials. 

This  recording  project  was  pro- 
duced under  the  direction  of  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  music  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Florence  Allen, 
Edith  Nash,  Beth  Hooper  and  Vern- 
on J.  LeeMaster. 

All  musical  selections  used  in  this 
recording  are  found  in  The  Children 
Sing.  This  book  has  been  approved 
by  the  General  Authorities  and  the 
General  Music  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  It  is  the  official  song  book 
for  children  of  the  Church. 


Included  on  the  recording  are:  16 
songs  recorded  by  groups  or  solo 
voice  (part  of  the  songs  are  without 
accompaniment);  2  piano  selections 
—a  prelude  and  a  postlude;  4  hymns 
played  on  an  organ. 

The  committee  hopes  this  record- 
ing may  help  to  acquaint  officers  and 
teachers  with  material  found  in  The 
Children  Sing. 

The  following  suggestions  are  of- 
fered for  those  who  wish  to  use  the 
recording: 

1.  The  examples  of  music  for  the 
devotional  prelude  and  postlude 
are  suitable  for  Junior  Sunday 
School.  When  there  is  no  piano 
or  organ  available  in  a  ward 
or  branch  this  recorded  music 
would  be  especially  advanta- 
geous. 

2.  These  selections  may  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  inexperienced 
officers  and  teachers,  particu- 
larly with  such  problems  as: 
interpretation,  tempo  and 
phrasing. 

3.  The  examples  of  unaccompan- 
ied songs  are  characteristic  of 
classroom  singing  and  especial- 
ly helpful  in  acquainting  young 
children  with  new  song  materi- 
al. The  simplicity  of  unaccom- 
panied singing  makes  it  easy 
for  boys  and -girls  to  hear  more 
accurately  the  melody  of  the 
song. 

4.  Recorded  music  can  serve  as 
effective  material  for  classroom 
activity.  Officers  and  teachers 
may  wish  to  use  some  of  these 
selections  occasionally  for  quiet 
listening.  A  spoken  message 
can  often  be  re-enforced  when 
told  in  song. 

5.  As  a  general  rule,  part-singing 
is  not  heard  in  Junior  Sunday 
School.  There  are  times  when 
boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  hear- 
ing a  teacher  add  the  alto  part. 

6.  Some  of  these  selections  appear 
in  both  the  adult  hymnbook 
and  the  children's  book.  Here 
is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
gradually  acquaint  the  children 
with  such  material.  Their  first 
experience  will  be  listening  to 
the  recorded  selection  a  few 
times.  Finally,  they  will  partic- 
ipate in  the  singing  of  refrain 
or  a  single  verse  of  the  song. 

Recordings    are    available    at   the 

Deseret  Book  Company  for  $2  each. 

—Vernon  J.  LeeMaster. 
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Enrichment  Material 

Kathleen  Takes  a  Trip* 

Since  with  children  of  Nursery  age  most 
family  excursions  are  short  ones  such  as 
rides  to  Grandmother  and  Grandfather's 
home,  a  ride  to  the  seashore  or  to  the 
canyon  for  a  picnic,  a  ride  to  the  park  or 
to  the  zoo,  etc.,  and  since  the  memory  and 
attention  span  of  these  children  are  very 
short,  a  story  such  as  the  following  might 
be  developed  to  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
some  similar  trip  that  they  may  have  had. 
If  you  know  of  some  trip  taken  by  a  mem- 
ber of  your  group,  use  that  one  instead 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  contributions 
by  other  children  as  they  relate  where  they 
went  with  their  family  groups  and  what 
they  did  there.  The  following  story  is  a 
true  one  that  can  be  and  has  parts  dupli- 
cated many  times  by  the  children  as  they 
experience  excursions  to  various  points  of 
interest: 


/^NCE  there  was  a  child  named 
Betty  Joye.  (Sketch  the  child  on 
the  blackboard.) 

In  her  front  yard  was  a  large 
green  lawn  and  lovely  shade  trees. 
(Sketch.) 

In  the  back  yard  there  were  rasp- 
berry bushes  and  cherry  trees  and 
apple  trees  and  pear  trees  and  ever 
so  many  others.  (Sketch  these.) 

Back  of  all  of  these,  way  back  in 

"From  Sunday  Morniiig  in  the  Nursery,  p.  91. 


the  yard,  was  a  big  barn.  (Sketch.) 
In  tliat  barn,  Daddy  had  a  big  mo- 
ther cow  and  a  little  brown  calf. 
(Sketch.)  He  also  had  two  horses. 
(Sketch.)  They  were  good,  strong 
horses.  (Perhaps  the  children  would 
like  to  name  them.)  They  helped 
Daddy  in  the  fields. 

Close  by,  Daddy  had  some  large, 
white  rabbits.  (Sketch.)  They  lived 
in  pens  that  looked  like  this. 
(Sketch.) 

Then  there  was  a  chicken  coop 
where  Daddy  had  many,  many  chick- 
ens. (Sketch  or  show  a  picture  of  a 
chicken    coop   and   some   chickens.) 

When  Kathleen  arrived  at  the 
farm  with  her  mother  and  daddy 
and    wee    baby    sister,    Betty    Joye 

took   her   to   see   (The 

children  might  take  turns,  each  one 
pointing  to  one  part  of  your  sketch 
and  telling  what  Betty  Joye  showed 
her  little  cousin  as  they  went  around 
the  farm— the  cherry  trees,  the  rasp- 
berry bushes,  the  apple  trees,  the 
pear  trees,  the  little  brown  calf  and 
its  mother,  the  two  strong  horses, 
the  large  white  rabbits,  the  flock  of 
chickens.) 

And  then  guess  what!  Betty  Joye's 
daddy  came  with  a  can  of  feed  and 
let  them  feed  the  chickens.    Then 


together  they  went  into  a  coop   to 
gather _.._ (Sketch  the  eggs.) 

"There  should  be  more  eggs  than 
this,"  said  Daddy,  "Let's  look  to  see 
if  we  can  find  where  they  are." 

"Oh,  that  will  be  fun,"  said  Betty 
Joye  and  Kathleen.  As  they  neared 
the  barn,  they  heard  a  noise  that 
sounded  like  this:  (Softly  make  a 
noise  like  a  hen  that  has  just  laid 
an  egg.)  They  opened  the  door  just 
in  time  to  see  a  large  chicken  jump 
off  its  (Sketch  a  nest.) 

They  hurried  over  to  it  and  found 
a  nice  fresh  egg  in  the  nest,  and  it 
was  still  warm.   (Sketch  an  egg.) 

They  wanted  to  find  more,  and 
they  hunted  and  hunted  and  hunted. 
Sure  enough,  they  found  some  eggs 
on  the  top  of  the  haystack  (Sketch), 
and  some  more  in  the  manger 
(Sketch),  where  the  animals  came  to 
feed. 

When  Kathleen's  mother  and 
daddy  said  that  it  was  time  to  go 
home,  Betty  Joye  and  her  daddy  and 
mother  gave  Kathleen  twelve  beauti- 
ful eggs  to  take  home  with  her. 
(Draw  a  basket  filled  with  eggs.) 

(For  more  information  on  black- 
board drawing,  see  Library  and  Vis- 
ual Aids  department  on  page  120.) 
( Concluded  on  page  127. ) 


Start  your  story  in  the  upper  left  hand  of  your  blackboard. 
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Drawings  by  Lorna  Tayler. 

Try  to  tell  your  "chalk  talk"  without  having  to  erase  portions. 
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Ward  Faculty  Lesson  for  June 


Photo  by  Leland  Van  Wagoner. 

In  preparing  your   next  week's  Sunday  School   lesson,   remember  to   .   .   . 

Study  Your  Students,  Too 

By  Don  A.  Or  ton* 


origin  our  efforts  to  maintain  or  to 
reachieve  balance— physically  to  be 
sure,  but  even  more  importantly  for 
the  teacher,  in  social,  intellectual 
and  emotional  senses  as  well. 

We  are  constantly  being  throv^^n 
"off-balance"  by  various  physical, 
spiritual,  social,  emotional  and  in- 
tellectual needs  like  this: 


WHY  do  people  behave  the  way 
they  do? 
Just  why  do  people  learn? 

These  are  basic  questions  for  any 
teacher  or  for  anybody  else  for 
that  matter!  A  reasonably  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  motivation  of 
human  behavior  provides  precious 
clues  for  affecting  human  behavior, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  essential 
concern  of  the  teacher. 

Scholarly  research,  while  by  no 
means  providing  a  complete  answer 
to  these  questions,  has  discovered 
some  helpful  concepts  for  the  teach- 
er.   They  are: 
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The  Idea  of  Equilibrium 

Imagine  yourself  or  the  learners 
with  whom  you  work  each  as  being 
an  equilibrium.  Something  like  this: 


^ 


X 


Many  of  our  actions  have  as  their 


We  are  physically  exhausted:  we 
need  rest  and  sleep.  Our  spiritual 
resources  are  at  low  ebb:  we  resort 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  We  have 
offended  one  of  the  standards  of 
our  group:  we  seek  for  ways  of  re- 
establishing ourselves  with  it.  We 
are  financially  insecure:  we  modify 
our  spending  pattern  or  augment 
our  income  to  provide  security.  We 
are  fascinated  by  a  problem  or  a 
puzzle:  we  can't  rest  until  it  is  solved. 

We  do  this  to  restore  equilibrium. 
It  operates,  then,  in  this  fashion: 


These  sources  of  behavior,  these 
efforts  to  reachieve  balance  more 
often  than  not  are  complex,  some- 
times contradictory.  Often  they  do 
not  operate  at  the  conscious  level  of 
our  learners.  But  they  have  great 
meaning  for  the  teacher.  His  ob- 
jective then  becomes  that  of  making 
these  sources  of  behavior  spring- 
boards for  his  teaching  rather  than 
ignoring  (or  even  defying)  them. 

Application  of  Idea  to  Teaching 

This  principle  of  equilibrium  can 
be  a  treasure  chest  to  the  teacher. 
It  suggests  to  him  that  the  more  he 
can  utilize  his  learners'  efforts  to 
satisfy  the  learners'  needs  for  crea- 
tivity, problem  solving,  security, 
curiosity,  status,  belonging,  achieve- 
ment and  love  (there  is  no  final 
"authoritative"  list  of  such  needs), 

«Dr.  Don  A.  Orton  is  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Utah. 
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the  more  successful  should  be  the 
teaching. 

The  pattern  for  teaching  the 
very  young  is  characterized  by  ex- 
tensive activity.  The  learner  at  this 
age  is  restless  and  perhaps  nature's 
closest  approach  to  the  perpetual 
motion  machine.  Songs,  "play-act- 
ing," cutouts,  coloring,  helping  teach- 
er—all have  their  place  and  fill  this 
need. 

They  take  on  spiritual  and  reli- 
gious hues  as  they  are  focused  upon 
the  kinds  of  attitudes  and  ideas  that 
comprise  the  meaning  of  the  activity; 
for  example,  children  of  this  age  are 
typically  concerned  (at  the  precon- 
scious  level,  to  be  sure)  with  security 
in  their  own  families.  Probably  the 
poorest  possible  approach  would  be 
for  the  teacher  to  do  all  the  talking 
about  "honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother." 

Such  a  topic  would  be  better  treat- 
ed with  heavy  pupil  participation- 
role  playing,  storytelling,  singing, 
discussing  and  relating  the  immedi- 
ate family  relationships  which  the 
child  knows  first  hand  to  God  and 
His  paternal  attributes,  such  as  love 
and  solicitude. 

The  adolescent's  world  is  filled 
almost  to  overflowing  with  choices. 
One  at  this  age  is  possibly  more 
easily  triggered  "off  balance"  than 
at  any  other.  It  is  a  period  when 
effective  teaching  can  carry  great 
impact.  Values  are  being  reexamined. 
New  relationships  are  being  fornned. 
A  nice  adjustment  between  freedom 
and  security  is  to  be  found.  Group 
standards  often  have  pre-eminence 
over  traditional  sources  of  authority. 

The  success  of  the  teacher  in  part 
will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
learning  climate  he  can  help  mold. 
He  can  not  do  it  alone.  It  should 
be  the  product  of  effort  shared  by 
him  and  the  learners.  To  what  ex- 
tent can  he  weave  their  concerns  and 
interests  and  problems  and  the  les- 
son material  into  a  meaningful  pat- 
tern? 

To  illustrate,  the  Hebraic  image 
of  the  family,  with  its  generally 
wholesome  regard  for  children  and 
the  balanced  roles  of  the  mother 
and  father  is  stuff  with  much  po- 
tential meaning  to  the  modern  ado- 
lescent. In  spite  of  his  rapidly  wid- 
ening horizons,  the  family,  now 
probably  more  than  before,  needs 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  refuge  and 
security. 

On  the  Adult  Level 

Moving  along  to  the  adult  groups, 
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we  find  them,  as  well,  behaving  at 
the  impelling  behest  of  such  psycho- 
logical strivings  as  recognition,  be- 
longing, success  and  security.  They 
come  to  Sunday  School  with  in- 
creased maturity  to  rededicate  their 
lives  to  religious  values,  to  re-sense 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man,  to  find  answers  to 
perplexing  problems  and  to  satisfy 
their  faith. 

These  goals  are  not  won  passively. 
Continuing  the  illustration  of  the 
family,  lessons  become  meaningful 
and  valuable  as  they  are  oriented  to 
the  family  interests  and  concerns  of 
the  learners.  Their  unique  interests 
can  be  discovered  through  a  quick 
(formal  or  informal)  problem  census, 
through  a  well  -  planned  panel, 
through  meaningful  "on-the-button" 
discussion,  through  small-discussion 
groups  which  later  pool  the  essence 
of  the  discussions,  through  planned 
learner  participation. 

For  example:  a  relevant  quota- 
tion, posing  of  a  key  question,  a 
concise  summary  of  the  develop- 
ments of  a  class  period  or  employ- 
ment of  an  infinite  variety  of  devices 
that  actively  involve  the  learners. 

Teacher  Appears  in  a  New  Role 

These  ideas  suggest  that  the  teach- 
er regard  himself  in  perhaps  a  new 
light— one  more  comprehensive  and 
perhaps  challenging  than  before.  He 
continues  to  be  a  student  of  the 
Gospel,  but  he  also  becomes  a  stu- 
dent of  human  behavior. 

His  quest  now  becomes  one  of 
finding  more  effective  ways  of  active- 
ly involving  learners  in  the  learning 
experience.  Then  the  Gospel  can 
more  effectively  become  an  instru- 
ment for  changing  their  lives.  The 
likelihood  of  doing  this  is  increased 
as  the  teacher  draws  upon  learners' 
present  problems  and  interests  and 
creates  a  learning  environment 
which,  through  their  activity,  meets 
such  needs  as  belonging,  achieve- 
ment, security  and  status. 

Suggested  Lesson  References: 


From  previous,  recent  Instructors,  the  following 
articles  will  give  additional  information:  "Are 
You  a  Director  of  Pupil  Activities?"  by  Hazel  F. 
Young,  Feb.,  1954;  "She  Uses  Heart  With  Art 
in  Her  Teaching"  by  Pearl  Allred,  Feb.,  1954; 
"Feed  Their  Interest"  by  Lorna  C.  Alder,  Feb., 
1954;  "Tots  Can  Learn  as  They  Rest"  by  Mar- 
garet I.  Kitto,  Mar.,  1954;  "Hold  Their  Interest" 
by  Addie  J.  Gilmore,  Mar.,  1954;  "Pupil  Activity 
Is  Important"  by  Margaret  Hopkinson,  Apr., 
1954;  "Is  It  Delinquency  or  Immaturity?"  by 
W.  Cleon  Skousen,  June  and  July,  1954;  "Science 
Says  .  .  ."  by  Anna  W.  M.  Wolf  reviewed  by 
Minnie  E.  Anderson,  Jan.,  1955;  "Make  Religion 
Register"  by  Bryant  S.  Hinckley,  April,  1955; 
"Let  the  Shy  Ones  Speak,  Too"  by  Alma  P. 
Burton,  May,  1955;  "Children  Like  To  Talk" 
by  Jena  V.  Holland,  Aug.,   1955. 


JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

(Concluded  from  page  125.) 
Procedure  Suggestions 

Passing  the  Sacrament 

/^NE  deacon  for  each  14  children 
is  the  ratio  suggested  for  pass- 
ing of  the  sacrament,  this  permits  the 
service  to  move  with  order  and 
greatly  enhances  reverence. 

University  Stake,  however,  had 
difficulty  in  providing  enough  dea- 
cons to  pass  the  sacrament  for  both 
a  Senior  and  Junior  Sunday  School. 
The  Junior  Sunday  Schools  often 
had  to  carry  on  the  ordinance  with 
approximately  one  deacon  for  25 
children. 

Determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  bishop  and  Junior  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  corrected  this 
situation.  Deacon  members  of  the 
Senior  Aaronic  Priesthood  were  in- 
vited to  serve  in  Junior  Sunday 
School.  Here  these  brothers  ren- 
dered service  highly  appreciated  by 
the  children  of  the  ward,  sometimes 
their  own  young  sons  and  daughters, 
and  with  dignity  qualified  them- 
selves for  priesthood  advancement. 

—Eva  May  Green. 

*     *      * 

Question  from  the  Field 

Pictures  Worship  Service 

QUESTION:  Please  mention  the 
^^  General  Boards  attitude  toward 
using  pictures  in  the  opening  and 
closing  services  of  Junior  Sunday 
School. 

Answer:  The  use  of  pictures  in  the 
worship  services  of  Junior  Sun- 
day School  and  during  the  class 
period  is  encouraged.  Wisdom 
of  selection  and  appropriate  use 
is  the  guiding  principle.  A  pic- 
ture might  be  used  to  set  an 
attitude  or  procedure  for  prayer, 
might  help  with  the  learning  of 
a  hymn  or  suggest  acceptable 
behavior  during  the  worship 
service.  If  a  picture  is  to  be 
lighted   as   used,    it   should   be 

so  displayed  for  the  entire  wor- 
ship service. 

Because  of  the  rather  large 
groups  which  make  up  a  Junior 
Sunday  School,  pictures  used  in 
the  worship  service  should  be 
fairly  large  and  of  distinct  color- 
ing. 

-£.  M.  G. 
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1805 

Joseph   Smith   born  in 
Vermont. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  president. 
Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  Northwest. 

Britain's    Lord    Nelson    scores    great    sea 

victory     at    Trafalgar.  Napoleon     crowned 

king  of  Italy. 

1820 

First  vision  near 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Missoiuri  Compromise  adopted,  averting 
serious  slave  trouble  for  30  years. 

Napoleon   a   prisoner   on   St,    Helena   Isle; 
dies    following    year.         Unrest    in    Latin 
America  between  1819-23  leads  to  decla- 
rations of  independence  by  several   coun- 
tries, including  Mexico,  Brazil  and  United 
Provinces  of  Central  America. 

1827 

Joseph    Smith    receives    gold 
plates  from  Angel  Moroni. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  president. 
Erie  Canal  had  been  open  two  years. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  victor  over  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo  in  1815,  still  British  hero;  will 
become    prime    minister    following    year. 
In    war    between    Brazil    and     Argentina 
(1825-28),  Urviguay  becomes  independent. 

1830 

Church  organized, 

Fayette,  N.  Y. 

Book  of  Mormon  published 

at  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  Jackson,  president. 

Black  Hawk  Indian  War 

to  start  following  year. 

Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  King  of  France. 
Simon  Bolivar,    South  American   liberator, 
dies.    Republic  of  Ecuador  created.    Revo- 
lution in  Belgium  for  independence  from 
the  Netherlands. 

1836 

Kirtland   (Ohio)    Temple 
dedicated 

Texas  declares  independence  from  Mexico; 

Battle  of  the  Alamo. 
Sam   Houston   elected   president  of  Texas. 

Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  Mexico  in  1833,  dominates  Mexican 
affairs  directly  or  indirectly  for  20   years. 

1837 

British   Mission   opened  by 
Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Martin    Van    Buren,    president    of    U.    S. 

Victoria  becomes  queen  of  England. 
Melbourne  founded  in  Australia. 

1840 

City  of  Nauvoo  incorporated 
by  State  of  Illinois. 

New  York  population  is  312,000  and  only 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 
have  more  than  100,000  each.    Few  visu- 
alize full  significance  of  year-old  discovery 
by  Goodyear  of  how  to  vulcanize  rubber. 

England  establishes  uniform  penny 
postage  system. 

1841 

Orson     Hyde     on     Mount    of 

Olives  dedicates   Palestine  for 

gathering  of  Jews. 

William    Henry    Harrison    dies    after    only 

one  month  as  U.  S.  president  (John  Tyler 

elevated  from  vice  president). 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  incorporated.   Union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  proclaimed 
with    Kingston    as.   capital    (Montreal    be- 
comes Canadian  capital,  in   1844,   Toronto 
in  1849  and  Ottawa  in  1857). 

1842 

Rehef     Society     organized    in 
Nauvoo. 

Charles  Dickens  visits  America. 

War    between    Britain    and    China    ends; 
Hong  Kong  ceded  to  England. 

1844 

Joseph   and  Hyrum   Smith 
martyred  in  Carthage,   111. 

First    telegraph     message     from     inventor 
Morse  in  Washington  to  Baltimore: 
"What  hath  God  wrought!" 

Natal  annexed  to  Cape  Colony;  Transvaal 
(settled  by  white  people  six  years  before) 
adopts  constitution  —  those  three  colonies, 
plus   Orange   Free    State,   form    Union   of 
South  Africa  in  1909. 

1846 

Ship  "Brooklyn"  arrives  at  San 
Francisco,   Calif.,   with   Saints 
from    east    coast    who    sailed 
around  South  America.    Saints 
leave  Nauvoo.  Nauvoo  Temple 
dedicated.    Mormon  BattaHon 
mustered. 

Treaty  signed  at  London  settles  boundary 
between  Oregon  and  Canada.    War  with 
Mexico.    Elias  Howe  patents  sewing   ma- 
chine. 

Planet  Neptune  discovered. 

1847 

Pioneers   arrive   in   Salt   Lake 
Valley  under  Brigham  Young, 
who  is  sustained  president  of 
the  Church  Dec.  24  at  Winter 
Quarters,  Neb. 

U.  S.  adopts  use  of  adhesive  postage 
stamps. 

Civil  War  in  Switzerland  results  in  disso- 
lution of  the  Sonderbund  (league  of  seven 
Catholic  cantons  of  the  country)   and  new 
constitution  the  next  year  organizes  Switz- 
erland as  a  federal  union. 

1849 

Richard  Ballantyne  holds  first 

Sunday  School  in  Rocky 

Mountains  ( in  his  Salt  Lake 

City  home ) . 

California    gold    rush.      Emigration    from 
Europe  to  America  is  at  rate  of  1,000  a  day. 

Composer  Johann   Strauss   dies   in   Austria 
at  "45.    William  III  begins  41-year  reign  as 
king  of  the  Netherlands. 

1850 

Deseret  News  first  published. 

Utah  becomes  territory. 
California  becomes  state. 

Dickens'    "David    Copperfield"    published. 
Wagner's    "Lohengrin"   produced    for   first 
time.    Wordsworth  dies.    Britain  gives  Au- 
stralian states  self-government. 

1858 

Johnston's   army  enters 
Salt  Lake  Valley. 

Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  born  in  New  York. 

First  cabled  message  sent  across 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

1867 

Conference  ( Oct. )  held  in 

Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  for 

first  time. 

Russia  cedes  Alaska  to  U.  S.  for 
$7,200,000. 

Dominion    of    Canada    established.     Dia- 
monds  discovered   near   Hopetown,    South 
Africa.     Tokyo   becomes   capital   of   Japan 
the  following  year. 

1869 

Retrenchment  Assn. 
( YWMIA ) 
organized. 

Transcontinental  railroad  completed  at 
Promontory,  Utah. 

1 

Suez   Canal   formally   opened    (first    ships 

had  passed  through   in   1867).    England's 

prime  minister  is  Disraeli, 

1875 

Young     Men's      Mutual     Im- 
provement    Assn.     organized. 
Brigham  Young  Academy  es- 
tablished in  Provo,  Utah,  with 
Karl  G,  Maeser   as  president. 

Disputes   with   Indians  had   continued   for 

several   years;    Battle    of   Little   Big    Horn 

(Custer's   Last    Stand)    would   come   next 

year. 

Denmark's  Hans  Christian  Andersen  dies. 
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1877 

St.  George  (Utah)  Temple 

dedicated. 

Brigham  Young  dies. 

Edison  invents  phonograph.  Telephone  had 

been   invented   year   before   by   Alexander 

Graham  Bell. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  is  in  midst  of  years  of 
explorations  in  Africa. 

1878 

Primary  Assn.  organized. 

Edison  introduces  incandescent  electric 
light  the  following  year. 

King  Victor  Emmanual  11  —  ruler  of  Italy 
since  1849  and  while  Italy  was  being  uni- 
fied  —   dies.    Treaty    of   Berlin   ends   war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  brings  inde- 
pendence to  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bulgaria 
and  Rumania. 

1880 

John    Taylor    sustained    third 
president  of  the  Church. 

James    A.    Garfield   elected    president   but 

serves  only  six  months  in   1881  before  he 

dies  of  assassin's  biillet. 

DeLesseps  officially  launches  construction 

of   Panama   Canal    (opened   by    U.    S.    in 

1914). 

1884 

Logan  (Utah)  Temple 
dedicated. 

New   York    Metropolitan    Opera    is   in    its 

second     year.      U.     S.,     Canada    adopted 

standard    time     (instead    of    local    time) 

year  ago. 

Sculptor    Bartholdi    completes    Statue    of 
Liberty    and    it    is    unveiled    in    France; 
dismantled,  it   is   shipped  to   U.    S.   w^here 
it    is    unveiled    two    years    later    in    New 
York  harbor. 

1888 

Manti  (Utah)  Temple 
dedicated. 

Louisa  May  Alcott  dies. 

Bible  translated  into  Japanese.    Johannes- 
burg, South  Africa,  had  been  founded 
2  years  before  through  development  of 
gold  mining. 

1889 

Wilford  Woodruff  becomes 

fourth  president  of  the 

Church. 

First    Pan-American    Conference    held    in 

Washington.     Jefferson    Davis,    who    was 

president  of  Confederacy  during  Civil  War, 

1861-65,  dies. 

Brazil  proclaimed  a  republic. 

Tripartite  (U.  S.,  England  and  Germany) 

protectorate  established  for  Samoa. 

1893 

Salt  Lake  Temple  dedicated. 

When    Cherokee    Strip     (6,072,754    acres 
purchased    by    U.    S.     from     Indians    for 
$8,595,736)    between    Kansas    and    Okla- 
homa is  opened  to  settlers,  eight  are  killed 
and  many  injured  in  the  rush. 

Hawaiian  monarchy  abolished. 

1894 

Genealogical  Society 
organized. 

U.    S.    President    Grover    Cleveland    signs 

enabling   act   by  which    Utah    becomes   a 

state  in  1896. 

Republic   of   Hawaii    proclaimed.     Robert 
Louis    Stevenson    dies    in    Samoa    at    44. 
Sun-Yat-sen   (famous  Chinese  leader)    or- 
ganizes  at  Canton   first  of  several    secret 
revolutionary  societies  with  which  he  tries 
10  times  before  1911  to  overthrow  Manchu 
dynasty. 

1898 

Lorenzo  Snow  sustained  fifth 
president  of  the  Church. 

Spanish-American  War. 
Hawaiian  Islands  annexed  to  U.  S. 

Bismarck,    who     achieved    unification    of 
Germany  in   1871,   dies. 

1901 

Joseph  F.  Smith  becomes  sixth 
president  of  the  Church. 

President   William   McKinley   assassinated; 
Theodore     Roosevelt    becomes    president. 

Queen  Victoria  dies. 

1918 

Heber  J.  Grant  sustained 

seventh  president  of  the 

Church, 

Influenza  epidemic. 

Russia's  last  Czar   (Nicholas)   executed  by 
Bolsheviks.    World  War  I  ends.    Czecho- 
slovakia Republic  proclaimed. 

1919 

Hawaiian  Temple  at  Laie, 
Oahu,  dedicated. 

Eighteenth  Amendment  ( Prohibition ) 
ratified;  14  years  later  it  would  be  repealed. 

U.  S.  recognizes  independence  of  Finland 
(which    had    been    proclaimed    in    1917). 
Plans    launched    for    League    of    Nations. 
General   Jan   Christiaan    Smuts,    who   was 
to    become    South    African    "strong    man" 
for  decades,  becomes  prime  minister  there. 

1923 

Canadian  Temple  at  Cardston, 
Alta..  dedicated. 

First  non-stop  transcontinental  airplane 
flight  (New  York  to  San  Diego). 

Republic  of  Turkey  proclaimed. 

1927 

•  Arizona  Temple  at  Mesa 
dedicated. 

Lindbergh's  solo  flight. 
New  York  to  Paris. 

Canberra    becomes    capital    of    Australian 
Commonwealth.    Chiang  Kai-shek  sets  up 
new  China  government  at  Nanking  ( recog- 
nized following  year  by  12  Chinese  states). 

1936 

Welfare  Plan  inaugurated. 

New   Deal's  Agricultural   Adjustment  Act, 
passed  by  Congress  in  1933,  declared  un- 
constitutional   by    U.    S.    Supreme    Court. 

Rudyard   Kipling   dies.     Edward  VIII   be- 
comes king  of  England  and  rules  325  days 
until  he  abdicates  "for  love."    Civil  war  in 
Spain.    Japan   makes   demands   on   China; 
situation  deteriorates  until  undeclared  war 
breaks  out  in  1937, 

1945 

George  Albert  Smith  named 

eighth  president  of  the 

Church. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dies. 

Germany    surrenders    in    May,    Japan    in 

August  to  end  World  War  II.   First  atomic 

bomb  exploded  on  Hiroshima,  Japan. 

United  Nations  charter  takes  effect. 

1951 

David  O.  McKay  becomes 
ninth  president  of  the  Church. 

Constitutional  amendment   (limiting  presi- 
dents to  two  terms)  adopted. 
Transcontinental  television  begins. 

Post  office   United   Nations,   N.   Y.,   opens 
and  the  $65,000,000  permanent  headquar- 
ters buildings  are  completed  the  next  vear. 

1955 

Tabernacle  Choir  tour  of  Eu- 
rope.   Swiss  Temple  at  Bern, 
dedicated. 

Nationwide    polio    immvmization    program 
launched  with  improved  vaccine.    Nation's 
worst    commercial   plane    crash    in    history 
kills  66    (including  five  Tabernacle  Choir 
members     returning    on    their    own    after 
European  tour)  in  Wyoming. 

Argentina    revolts;    Juan   Domingo    Peron, 
president  since  1946,  deposed. 

Imths  ia  a  immfietd 


CRITICAL  eyes  watched  as  Jesus 
and  His  disciples  walked 
through  a  field  of  ripening  grain. 
It  was  Sunday.  Hungered,  the  dis- 
ciples plucked  some  of  the  ears  of 
grain.  With  their  hands  they  rubbed 
out  the  kernels  and  ate.* 

Those  critical  eyes  turned.  ".  .  . 
Why  do  they  on  the  sabbath  day 
that  which  is  not  lawful?"  the  Phari- 
sees asked. 

To  rub  out  kernels  of  grain  was 
a  form  of  threshing.  And  threshing 
on  the  Sabbath  was  unlawful. 

The  Master  reminded  the  Phari- 
sees of  a  time  when  David  was 
hungry  and  in  haste.  David  asked 
a  priest  for  bread.  All  the  priest  had 
was  consecrated  bread,  only  for 
priests.  But  in  the  urgency  of  the 
hour,  the  priest  gave  David  the  holy 
bread  to  eat. 

"The  sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  sabbath,"  Jesus 
said. 

There  may  have  been  several 
lessons  the  Master  wished  to  teach 
in  the  grainfield  that  Sunday.  I 
like  to  think  that  one  of  them  was: 
Measure  a  situation,  a  lesson,  or  a 
man  in  full  breadth. 

Too  often  I  have  let  a  quirk  in 
something  or  somebody  grow  to  dim 
my  vision  of  the  full  stature  of  the 
subject.  I  have  let  rubbing  of  ker- 
nels become  threshing. 

Much  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  great- 
ness came  from  his  ability  to  see 
big.  This  is  shown  dramatically  in 
a  Lincoln  experience  told  by  Mitch- 
ell Wilson.  Lincoln,  a  rough-hewn 
Illinois  attorney,  had  been  asked  to 
assist  in  one  of  the  big  legal  cases 
of  the  day.  A  backwoods  "unknown," 
he  found  himself  teamed  with  a 
brilliant  little  attorney,  Edwin  M. 
Stanton.  When  Stanton,  a  polished 
Easterner,  saw  the  gangling  West- 

*See  Matthew  12:1-8,  Mark  2:23-28,  and  Luke 
6:1-5. 


erner  who  was  to  be  his  colleague, 
he  exclaimed:  "I  will  not  be  associ- 
ated with  such  a  gawky  ape  as  that!" 

liurt,  Abe  Lincoln  took  his  place 
in  the  courtroom  among  the  specta- 
tors. He  watched  Stanton  argue. 
Abe  looked  with  eyes  that  saw  big. 
He  admired  the  smooth  Easterner's 
logic.    It  won  the  case. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  became 
president  of  the  United  States  some 
six  years  later,  he  recalled  the  pre- 
cise little  attorney.  He  remembered 
Stanton's  brilliant  logic.  The  Presi- 
dent overlooked  the  man's  sneering 
pride— and  the  bitter  insult  it  had 
dealt  Lincoln.  He  asked  Edwin  N. 
Stanton  to  be  his  Secretary  of  War. 

Tonight  on  my  desk  is  an  article 
titled:  "His  Copy -writing  Price: 
$6,000  Per  Ad."  It  is  the  story  of 
Perry  Schofield,  who  has  written 
some  of  America's  memorable  ad- 
vertisements. About  twenty  years 
ago  Perry  was  fired  from  his  adver- 
tising job.  He  was  told  he  would 
never  become  a  copy  writer  "be- 
cause he  couldn't  spell."  He  is  still 
a  poor  speller. 

Someone  had  let  rubbing  kernels 
become  threshing. 

So  it  was  with  a  thin,  frail  Scottish 
student  at  University  of  Edinburgh. 
His  professors  tossed  aside  his  bril- 
liant manuscripts.  They  were  full  of 
misspellings.  But  he  later  gave  the 
world  Kidnapped  and  Treasure  Is- 
land. He  was  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

His  teachers  could  not  see  the 
glory  of  his  greatness  through  the 
low  mist  of  misspellings. 

Jesus  in  the  grain  field  seemed  to 
wish  to  open  men's  eyes  —  wider. 
He  wanted  all  His  Father's  children 
to  see  big.  Then  they  could  behold 
more  clearly  the  path  that  leads 
upward  to  eternal  life. 

—Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


